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WHEREIN 


Certain CixcunsTANCEs, ſeemingly inconſiderable, 
are diſcovered to have been apparently productive 


of very EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENTS. 2 
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Her moſt SERENE HIGHNESS 
THE LATE | 


DUCHESS of ORLEANS. 

Mavain, 
HOSE virtues which have been 
tranſmitted to you from your 
anceſtors, exalt you to real grandeur ; 
they even procure to you a greater 
ſhare of veneration than you derive 
from your auguſt deſcent ; they ſupply 
the vacant ſpace which exiſts between 
Princes and other men : You are the 
patroneſs of learning, arts and ſciences, 
and graciouſly receive the hamage of 
thoſe who promote and cultivate them. 
Deign, Madam, to accept of that which 
I preſume to offer to your moſt ſerene 
S Highneſs, 
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REING: © curious ae Wa Giga 


ſet the world in motion, „Jad to learn, the 


1 
10 * 


yp fs 
a from whence thoſe. events which ucceed 


each other with ſuch rapillity Are producsd, 
have to that end peruſed the woicingrof hiſtorians 
with  the,, utrof}. attention,, That ſatal fruit 
which has proved the | of thoſe dra ful 
evils which have overwhelmed the whole r race of 
mankind, was the firſt object that preſented it- 
ſelf to my view; and the chronological lifts: 
of the revolutions that have 9 from the 
formation of Adam to the fe br, time, ſerve 
only as ſo many menge, to diſplay the 
weakneſs and degeneracy of men. 

The lighteſt | motives . Excite them to the 
moſt hazardous undertakings, and induee then 
to exert their utmoſt efforts. The moſt tri- 
vial circumſtances ” occafion the ſubverſion of 
thrones,. overturn empires and erect new ones 
in their ſtead. In a word, the moſt important 
events frequently come to paſs from very incon- 
fiderable cauſes. 

This work contains ſome examples of this: 
truth. It would be an immenſe labour, were F 
inclined to enumerate them all. If it be agree- 
able to the public, it-will be no difficult taſk for 
me to add to the number here inſerted ; if not, 


there muſt already be too many of them. 
4 3 I ſhalt: 


i APVERTISEME Nr. 
1 mall perhaps be thought blameable i in 2 


but I intreat the reader, 'befbre he vonflem 


to have à due regard to thoſe cireumſtances 


which have paved the way to the event. 
Though I have conſulted only; the beſt authors, 
I have nevertheleſs, reaſon, to apprehend I may 
haye been; miſled .through, the weakneſs, of- my 
talents, nd requeſt on degree of indulgence 
for my work, provided i it $ faults are not too nu 
merous. 188 NA 2 nee 


As wy deſign? is to amuſe, and nöt to t teach 


hiſtory, F thought i it unneceſlary to point out the 
dates': beſides, every part of hiſtory has been 
chronologically treated of, which, being more 
entegtaining and exact than the 8 _ 


nſtruct 1 . tedions. . 
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We 1d +dgeod od 2 1529 7 Hemm Tf 
1 * ISTORT. is 8 picture which. unites 
nn the ſame. point of vie both times 
and chmates. Through the medium of 
different manners, cuſtoms, and lawsz we 
may perceive the lame characters, paſſions, 
toibles, Affe the game nem at ; 
e Me Lt yer afſunſed 4 rep. 
1 form, or min. färceiy emerged from. 
a Gon a "ere vice takes poſſeſſion 
of his heart. Adam proves a rebel: his 
ſons, are, incenſed at. each other, and drengh- 
the earth with their blood... The Hood: 48: 
ſent. without effect to..deftroy'.marikind; 
and purge the world: a ſingle” family 
floats. upon the waters, their viees acm - 
pany it, and are preſerved inſeparably with 
them. The offspring of Noah is alke cor- 
rupt with that of Adam. They part from 
each other, form different people and em- 
pires, wherein intereſt, ambition, and vani- 
ty, ſow trouble and diſcord: men are filled 
with rage againſt men, tearing each other in 
pieces; and nation are led to battle ag againſt 


nation: they even compel the earth to fur- 
> _ 
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vt 


Wet ; * 


NU P/R/ EP KA 8 = 
niſh them with the iron he has concealed 
in her bowels ; affix the pompous titles of 
victories and trinmnhs ta their flaughters, 
and have the preſumption to adorn their 
bros with laurels won with bloc * 4 
Pires are overthrown,” revolutions ſuc 
each other, and the miſcries of mankind 
PPear itt a diſtinguiſect manner fro Age 
to age.” Thole of Fihe' time paft dendre ths 
preſent, and outs in like manner Qibover 
thoſe of poſterity. HUM Su * 
Fiſtory however affords! us à proſpect of 
ſome virtues. Nature; as 3 compenſation 
to the human race, has mi 
them with fchworthy men as have repair- 
ed the raua es made by vice. Their inten- 
g I pure, their actions 
encfits. © Their example draws 
ins peo; and ſtops others in theiv 
career, when on the point of tranſgreſſing. 
In a word, wiſdom. caufes good to iſſue from 
thoſe things s which vice produces evil from, | 
and that fr e from the moſt minute 
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HOSE who have not had, an op 
portunity of, OF A education 
for, reading the many Veluminous works in 
different languages from yhance the feveral 
narrations contained in this book are ſele&- 
ed, will undoubtedly meet with much enter- 
tainment and inſtruction in the peruſal of 
the following pages; and even thoſe gentle- 
mea who have had the advantage af a learn 
ed education and extenſive reading, will, it 
is preſumed, be pleaſed with having a great 


ing manner, and conſidered in a new light.) 


The tranſlator, . however, thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to obſerve, that, 8 ſtrict 


impartiality f is ſeldom or ever to be met 
with in hiſtorians of any age or 


even When treating only of the à 


their own nation, the reader will "be. leſs 


ſurprized, when informed, that Monſieur 
Ricker 7 


— 


x PR E F A C E. 


| Richer, the French compiler of this work, 


in relating ſome events from Engliſh hiſto. 
ry, eſpecially thoſe wherein France 1s any 
Way connected or intereſted in the tranſ- 
action, has ſhewn himſelf greatly prejudiced 
in favour of his own nation; and has intro- 
duced ſome paſſages, reſpecting this king - 
dom, not to be met with in any of our 


For which reaſon whatever he has related 
concerning the affairs of England muſt be 


read with caution. This hint is the more 


neceſſary, as the tranſlator did not conſider 
himſelf juſtifiable in taking the liberty of 


altering any of thoſe paſſages which were 


delivered in the original as hiſtorical facts, 

though ſome of them are miſrepreſented; 

and eſpecially as ſuch readers as are perfect. 

ly acquainted with the hiſtory of England, 
will eaſily diſcover the partiality of the 
French author; and thoſe who are not, will 
be induced to make themſelves maſters of 
it, in order to prevent any impoſition of 
«this kind, either from foreigners or partial 
writers of their own country. 
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CONTENTS. 


8 E MIR AMIS taking advantage of a frolic of ber 
huſband Ninus, +#ing of Aſfyric, cauſes him to be 


put to death, and poſſeſſes . If of the ſovereign 
power, page 1. 


The love of Helen for Paris, was the cauſe of the 
ſiege and deſtruftion of Treyx. p. 7. 
Several young Romans, being heated with wine, began 
to diſcourſe about their wives, This converſation 
occaſioned the - rape of Lucretia, which was the 
cauſe of the expulſion of the kings from Rome, and 
the change of the monarchy into a Republic. p. 10. 
De Decemviri at Rome exerciſe tyranny over the peo 
pie; one of them being enamoured with a young 
2 damſel, whom he ſaw paſſing by while he was a- 
ting on the tribunal, the giving a looſe to his paſſion 
was the occaſion of the Decemviri being baniſhed, 
and the Decemvirate aboliſhed, p. 16. 
b The 


i CONTENTS. 


way for the Plebrians t» be cg Ani. 
Þ- 34+ 
*. 8 of a Non laly i her Aver, ren- 
Auel ohe roufywacy of Cataline aur. p. 34 · 
The uglineſs of a woman was the occaſion of a civil 
war, between Antony and Octavius. p. 38. 
The affettron and regard which a citizen of Rome 
had for his father, raiſed him to the throne of the 
Czſars. p. 41. 
A child cauſes the death of the emperor Commodus, 
by playing with a paper which he had found in the 
chamber of that emperor. p. 44. 
The permiſſion which a huſband gave to his wife to 
be falſe to his bed, occaſimed the abolition of a 
grievous tax. p. 47. 
The imprudence of an envoy of Honorius, in reading 
aloud a letter be had juſt received, occaſioned the 
frege and ſaccage of Rome. p. 50. 
Beliſarius, one of the greate/l captains hiſtory boaſts, 
after having conquered the Perſians, ſubdued Africa 
and Italy, was deprived of all bis honours and digni- 
ties, for havingexpreſſed his reſentment at the condułt 
of his wife. “ 
Cabades, ing of the Perfians, reaſeends the throne, 
by means of his wife's intrigue with a ſoldier, p. 58. 
\ The 
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CONTENTS. Hi 


The ſeverity of an empreſs to her daughter was the 
occaſion of Attila's ravaging Gaul and Italy, and 
of the foundation of the City of Venice. p. 61. 

The inability of a perſon 700 Had let a  confiderable 
ſum at dice, to pay the ſame immeiarey, was the 
cauſe that the V. andals, fettl:d in Africa, bent to 
ravage Italy and ſack Rome. p- 63. 

The remonſtrances which Amalaſonte » queen of "the 
Oftrogoths in Italy, made to a nobleman, on account 
of his avarice, occaſioned the death of that virtuous 
princeſs, and the dyſtruction of the kingdom of the 
Oftrogoths. p. 67. 

The aſſaſſmation of Chilperic, king of France, zccaſi- 
oned by his giving Fredregonde, his wife, a blow 
with a fwitch, in play. p. 72. 


A repartee of the empreſs Sophia, canſort of Juſtinian 


Il. is the cauſe of the Lombards invading Italy, 
and eftabliſhing themſelves „ 76. 


1 young girl of the blood royal of the Saxons, being 


carried off from England by ſome pirates, her cap- 

tivity was the aeglor of her N the throne of - 

France, i 
The infirmities of Sibilla, the wife of Charlemagne, 


cg un the ęſlabliſhment ＋ 4 Ge erman empire. 
. = 82. 
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iy CONTENTS. 
The diſcovery of Salt into Alia was awing to a Can a 


i. : fountain, was the cauſe of a Tartarean prince tak- 


the Tartars dropping a little piece of meat on. the 
ground. p-. 85. 
if young. girl going OVA morning to. draw water from 


ing up arms againſt, and ! defrjing the Khan his 
Father. p. 86. 
The love of a Lady for a certain Duke, was the cauſe 
F of Charles the. Fat, king of France and emperor of 
Germany, being dethroned, and reduced to the ne- 


ceſſuty of aſking ans. p. 95. 


The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily were eſtabliſhed in 


conſequence of a duel . by two Norman Barons. 
97. 

The county of Arragon is er rected into a kingdom 
on account, of Nugma, queen of Navarre, wife 
of Sanche IV. called the Great, hindering her ſon 


Garcia from mounting a mettleſeme horſe. p. 101» 


: The beauty of a young Turk, who lived at Antioch, is 


the occaſion of cruel wars between England and 
France. p· IoOBs» 


Edward the confe fer, Ling of England, making a 


vow of chaſtity, deen the conqueſt of England 
by the Normans. p. 112. 
A Perſian of mean birth, forgetting, when in proſpe- 
rity, his former condition, ts the cauſe of Gengis- 
Can, ravaging Perfia and India. p. 117. 
| 2 Henry 
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Henry II. king of England, becomes enamoured with 


Alice of France, who was promiſed to his ſort 


Richard I. and this amour is the occaſion of great 
troubles between France and England. p. 122. 


The jealouſy which the wife of a merchant of Florence 


occaſioned in the breaſt of an Illyrian princeſs, cauſes 
the deſtruction of the republic of Raguſa. p. 131. 


The curioſity of the duke of Orleans who wanted to 


know one of the perſons maſted at à ball, occaſi- 
ons the death of many nobles; and cauſes Charles 
VI. king of France to become frantic. p. 137. 


Some Englifh noblemen laughing at the complaiſance of 


Edward the IIId. to the counteſs of Saliſbury, occa- 
frons the eflabliſhment of the order of the garter, about 
the year 1343- p- 140. 


Simon de Montford, earl of PSN defeats Hen- 


ry III. king. of England in baitle, and takes him 
priſoner ; and exerciſes more abſolute dominion in 
the kingdom than monarchs themſelves ; but he leſes 
his life, by hindering his ſons from making a tour. 
nament with an Engl nobleman, in the year 1262. 

| P. 143. 

A quarrel which aroſe between tron men of mean con- 
dition, the one a Genceſe and the other a Venetian: 
.. bccaſions a terrible war between the republics of 


Vienice and Genoa, about the year 1258. p. 147. 
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A yellow Goat occaſions the death of three Khans of the 
Tartars, and the deſiruction of Om cities 


p. 150. 


The boldneſs with which wine 15 red a ſhoemaker at 
Gensa, occaſioned the Government of that * 
to be changed. 5 p. 158. 

The ſale of a e „ in Mals, occaſtons 
Edward II. #ing of England, to be dethroned, and 


affaſſmated in a priſan, in the year 1335. p. 162. 
Francis I. &ing of France, having promiſed a lady 


of whom he was enamoured, to meet her at Lyons 
in the month of March, occaſions him to lofe the 
Battle of Pavia, himſelf to be made priſoner, and 
reduces France to the brink of ruin. p. 170. 
The pannic into which ſome robbers threw Margaret 
of Anjou Wife of Henry IV. ing of England, 
occaſions her to eſcape with her jon from the purſui, 
of Edward IV's partiſans, who had wrefted the 
crown from Henry IV. and confined bim in th, 
rozver of London. p. 175. 
The love of Margaret dutcheſs db er of Burgun- 
dy for a young Few, occaſions Brittany to be re- 
united to France, and England to be rent by civil 
war's. p-. 180, 
The favour cobich pope Leo X. gave to the Facokines 
in preference to the Auguſtines, for the difiribution 


of 
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CONTENTS. vi 


of indalgences, dur ing a Jubilee, occaſtans the in- 
troduction of Lutheramm. p. 187. 


The dijpuſ of Henry VIII. of England 10 Catherine 


of Arragm, occaſions the ſchiſm of England. p. 190. 
A grand Vizier is aſſalſinated at Conſtantinople, and 
the Turkiſh empire agitated by vialent troubles, on 
account of diſbanding a Soldier. p. 195, 
The beauty of a lady, occafims ſeveral Hugonots who 
were conducting to jriſon, to be ſet at liberty, and 
no perſm dared to purſue them into the Limoſin, 
about the year 1757. 3 
The reſpet? which a citizen of Genoa ſhewed to a 
woman whom misfortunes had reduced to diſpair, 
occaſims the re;ublics of Venice and Genoa, after a 
long and bloody war, to make peace. p. 201. 
Henry IV. of France loft the fruits of the vitory at 
Coutras, becauſe he could not ſuppreſs the defire he 
bad of going after the battle, to viſit the counteſs 
of Guiche, with whom he was greatly in love. 
p. 204. 
The marſhal de Ancre complaining that M. de Luines, 
wha occpied an apartment in the Louvre over his, 
made too much noiſe, and wanting him to remove 
elſewhere, M. de Luines was ſo provoked with 
the Marſhal, that he dz/troyed both him and his 


wife. p · 207. 
The 


viii CONTENTS. 


The romantic amour . the duke of- Baade, 
eccaſion a religions war, A the taking of Rochelle. 
p. 211. 
4 pair of. glover: bein 2 uſed 10 queen. | Anne. of 
England, and a baſon of water being ſpilt on the 
robe of one of her frei, occaſions the peace 
of Utrecht. p. 216. 
A blow' tbith & cane being given by a German to a 
Genoeſe who was looking at the carriage of a mor- 
tar- piece, which was broken in one of the ſtreets of 
Genaa, occaſions the Auſtriaus to be driven from that 
city, and the . 7 CAN to recover is liberty, 


p. 226. 
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SEM1RAMIS faking advantage of @ 
frolic of her huſband NIN Us, king 
of Aria, cauſes him to be put to 
death, and poſſeſſes herſelf of the ſove- 


rei gu Power. 


2 Me INUS, king of Aﬀyria think- 
XK. Uk; ing the extent of his dominions 


ov N confined within too narrow li- 
| BY” mits, aſſembled together the moſt 
NN robuſt young men in his kingdom 
nin order to make conqueſts: for this purpoſe he, 
had them taught to ride the great horſe, and to 
handle their arms, and enured them to fatigues. 
When he judged them capable of fighting and 
congquering, he led them againſt the Babylonians, 
; | B whom 


( 2 ] 


| whom he ſabdued. Armenia was conquered ; 


' the Medes made ſome reſiſtance, but were like- 


wiſe vanquiſhed ; their king was taken priſoner 

and ſacrificed, together with his wife and chil- 
dren. All Aſia was obliged to acknowledge Ni- 
nus for their ſovereign. The Bactrians, how- 
ever, put a ſtop to the progreſs of his arms; 
which ſo incenſed this hero that he returned to 
his kingdom, raiſed freſh troops, and falling 
upon the Bactrians, who oppoſed him, obliged 
them to ſhut themſelves up within the walls of 
Bactra. The city being well fortified, both by 
art and nature, kept up the courage of the Bac- 
trians, and their confidence held the place of ſe- 
curity. They rejected the promiſes of Ninus, 
and braved his menaces. This conqueror made 
incredible efforts; glory, and the defire of re- 
venge, ſtimulated both him and his troops. But, 
at length, his forces diminiſhed, his battalions 
grew thin, his ſoldiers worn out with fatigue 
were no longer able to fight; Ninus ſaw this 
with concern, and was at laſt under the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of ſacrificing his glory and revenge 
to the preſervation of his arziy; and therefore 
with great reluctance he raiſed the ſiege. The 
colours were now ſtruck, the baggage was pack- 
ed up, and Ninus and his men caſt a look, mixed 


witty rage and forrow, on Bactra; like lions, ex- 
cited 


BY + I 
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- cited by courage, but reſtrained by fatigue. At 


this inſtant a meſſenger came to inform the king 


that the city was taken, and that he was indebted 


for this conqueſt to the courage and congul of 


a Woman. 


His joy on this occaſion was opti 
to the greatneſs of the action, and he earneſtly 


deſired to ſee her who had done ſuch honour 


to her country and her ſex; ſaying, that he 


would in perſon confer on her the recompence 


due to her ſervices. Semiramis was introduced 


to him; when Ninus was ſtill more aſtoniſhed at 


her beauty than he had been before at her va- 


Jour. He remained ſome time in filent admira- 


tion. Not content with feaſting his eyes on her 
charms, his heart, which glory alone had hitherto 


animated, became now wholly enflamed with 
| love, and he himſelf was vanquiſhed by her who 


had juſt conquered his enemies. In fine, he of- 
fered her both his crown and heart, and trembled 
leſt ſhe ſhould refuſe them. Semiramis, wha 


was influenced by ambition, accepted the offer 


of his heart for the ſake of his crown. 

This heroine was the fruit of an unlawful 
amour, and was expoſed or deſerted as ſoon as. 
born ; when being found by ſome ſhepherds they 
carried her to the houſe of the perſon who had 
the principal care of the king's flocks. As ſhe 

B 2 grew 
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grew up, ſhe ſurpaſſed in wit and beauty moſt of 
her ſex. | The governor of Syria ſurveying one 
day the flocks of Ninus, ſaw her; and being 
ſtruck with the graces and beauty of her perſon, 
demanded her in marriage, and obtained her. 
He being obliged preſently after to accompany 
the king in the war againſt the BaQtrians, and 
not chuſing to be parted from his wife, he took 
her with him. Semiramis examining the walls 
of Bactra, obſerved 'that the beſieged neglected 
the fortified places to cover thoſe that were the 
moſt defenceleſs, becauſe the Aſſyrians applied 
their efforts towards the latter. In conſequence 
of which obſervation, ſhe putfherſelf at the head 
of ſome brave troops, ſcaled the walls, and en- 
tered the city by a place which was left unguard- 
ed, threw the beſieged into conſternation, and 
opened the gates to the Aſſyrian army; and by 
this action merited the love and admiration of 
Ninus. 

The king, quite enamoured with his new 
PAPA! returned to his dominions, and made it 
his ſole ſtudy to procure her every gratification 
he had the power to beſtow. He reſolved to give 
himſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing all Aſia ſubje to 
the will of her who had poſſeſſion of his heart; 
and, in conſequence of this reſolution, gave her 
* authority for the ſpace of one day, and 

| ordered 


13 : 
ordered his ſubjects to execute all the commands 
of Semiramis. A wiſe and prudent woman 
would, no doubt, have made uſe of this frolick, 
to tell Ninus of his faults ; but ſhe conſulted 
only her ambition and her cruelty ; for as ſoon 
as Ninus had put this power into her hands, ſhe 
made uſe of it by cauſing him to be aſſaſſinated. 
The traitors whom ſhe employed for this pur- 
poſe reported, that the king had given up the 
reins of the empire to his ſpouſe, becauſe he 
found his end approaching. The people, who 
are commonly ignorant of the tranſactions of 2 
court, believed what was told them, and readily 
acknowledged. Semiramis as their ſovereign. This 
haughty ambitious: woman not content with her 
newly-acquired power, became jealous of the glory 
which Ninus had gained by, his conqueſts, by the 
conſtruction of Nineveh, and other public edificess 
and in order to attract the notice of the world, 
and the admiration of poſterity, ſhe built the ſu- 
perb city of Babylon, to haſten the conſtruction 
of which ſhe employed two millions of men. 
She put herſelf at the head of a formidable army, 
and by her victories extended the Aſſyrian em- 
pire, levelled mountains, turned the courſe of ri- 
vers, built cities, and made thoſe lands fruitful 
that appeared deſtined for ſterility, — 
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1 
Semiramis, for fear of loſing her power, would 
not marry again: but the throne did not exempt 
her from the vices of human nature: ſhe choſe 
for her pleaſures the fineſt men of her army, and 
to ſpare her bluſhes afterwards, ſhe made them 
pay for her favours with their lives. 
She was reſolved to make the conqueſt of In- 
dia; but this expedition did not ſucceed ; her 
army was cut in pieces, and ſhe was wounded in 
the action. Her ſon Ninias, whom ſhe had by 
Ninus, took advantage of this defeat, and cauſed 
her to be privately put to death ; and gave out 
that ſhe was taken up into heaven: She was 
ſixty- two years of age at the time of her death. 
The Aſſyrians paid adoration to her as a divini- 
ty, after her deceaſe. Some hiſtorians relate, 
that ſhe was guilty of inceſt with her own fon 
Niniĩas. 
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The love of HELEN for PAR1s, was 
the cauſe of the fiege and doftrudtion 97 
Trey. 


EL EN, the 5 of Tindarus, king 
H of Sparta, was eſteemed ſuch a miracle 
of beauty, that all the kings af Greece aſpired 
to the happineſs of marrying her ; for which 
purpoſe they all repaired to Sparta, Tindarus 
was pleaſed with ſeeing ſo many monarchs ho- 
nour his daughter with their love; but, upon 
reflexion, this circumſtance gave him much un- 
eaſineſs: he concluded that thoſe to whom he 
ſhould refuſe his conſent to eſpouſe her, would, 
out of revenge, join together and effect his 
ruin. His perplexity daily increaſing, he applied 
for advice to Ulyſſes king of Ithaca, who was 
admired throughout all Greece for his wiſdom. 
_ Ulyſſes gave him very prudent advice, and he 
followed it ; this was to call together his daugh- 
ter's ſuitors, and propoſe to them, that they 
ſhould. agree upon oath to reſt ſatisfied with the 
choice ſhe ſhould make, and all unite together- 
to defend the happy lover againſt whoever might 
B 4 endeavour - 


endeavour to deprive him of her. Helen being 
ſtruck with the perſon of Menelaus, the brother 
of Agamemnon, king of Mycena, gave him the 
preference; and during three years they were 
mutually happy. At the expiration of this time, 
Alexander Paris, ſecond ſon of Priam king of 
Troy, finding that the kingdom would deſcend 
to Hector his elder brother, reſolved to ſeek an 
eftabliſhment elſewhere. He travelled into Pe- 
loponneſus, and arrived at Sparta, where he ſaw. 
Helen, and felt that pleaſure which the fight of 
a: fine woman occaſions. The image of this 
charming princeſs made an impreſſion on his 
heart, and he ſought an opportunity of ſeeing her 
again, and. ſpeaking to her. In former times»: 
queens had not ſuch: a multitude of attendants as 
in theſe our days. Paris found means of declar- 
ing his paſſion to Helen. He was young, hand- 
ſome, and of engaging addrefs. Her heart being 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, ſhe returned his 
love. They were inſpired with the ſame tender 
regard for each other, and ardently wiſhed to be 
united for ever. Helen, for the ſake of her 
lover, quitted the throne, and went with him to 
Troy, where Priam was weak enough to receive 
her. Menelaus, thus deprived of a wife whom 
he adored, was greatly afflicted ; and being ir- 
ritated 4. aq the „ alarmed all Greece 
with 
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with his complaints. The different kings, mind- 
ful of their oath, haſtened to fulfil it. Aga- 
memnon, the two Ajaxes, Achilles, Philoctetes, 
& c. vowed the deſtruction of 80 and accord- 
ingly laid ſiege to it. 825 
Priam, having eue a Dag and 1 
reign, ſtill lived in happy tranquility amidſt a 
numerous family. The beautiful and virtuous 
Andromache employed her whole time in con- 
tributing to the happineſs of Hector her huſband. 
Commerce was in a flouriſhing ſtate, and the ci- 
tizens were eaſy in their circumſtances. The 
huſbandman ſaw with pleaſure his fruits and 
grain ripen, and pleaſed himſelf with agreeable 
| hopes of reaping the profit of his labour. In 
ſhort, that harmony which is ſo neceſſary to the 
well-being of all ſocictics, reigned in Troy, An 
army of Greeks appeared, and all was trouble 
and confuſion. They were ſtruck with a panic; 
the inhabitants of the country. haſtened into the 
City, the gates of which were immediately ſhut.. 
The valiant Hector flew to the walls; his ex- 
ample raiſed their drooping ſpirits; they follow- 
cad, they imitated him, and reſiſted for ten years 
the efforts of the Greeks. At length Hector wag 
ſlain; the Trojans were diſmayed, and made no 
farther reſiſtance ; upon which the Greeks enter- 


ed the city, and ſacrificed to their fury all they 
B 5 | met 
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met with. Soldiers, citizens, princes, princeſſes, 
all fell by the ſword of the conquerors. Priam 
was killed at the foot of the altar. The four 
corners of the city were ſet on fire, and it was 
immediately reduced to aſhes. Menelaus ſeeing 
Helen again, his love for her rekindled ; he for- 
got her perfidy, and took her back with him to 
Sparta. 
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5 everal young Romans, being heated with 
vine, began to diſcourſe about their 
wives, This converſation occaſioned 
the rape of LUCRETIA, which was 
the cauſe of the expulſion of the kings 
from Rome, and the change of the mo- 


narchy into a Republic. 
T ARQUIN the Proud, ſeventh king of 
1 Rome, was ambitious, cruel, and politic. 
Royalty alone was not fufficient to ſatisfy his 
_ ambitious diſpoſition. He aimed at deſpotiſm ; 
to accompliſh which he cauſed many ſenators to 
be put to death, whom he thought” capable of 
— 6 his project, and Oy {o intimidated 
others, 


1 f 

others, that inſtead of oppoſing him they kept 
themſelves concealed in their own houſes. Upon 
the ruins of the laws, this tyrant erected a cruek 
ſort of power, which he ſtrengthened by his 
conſtant complaiſance to the ſoldiery; towards 
whom he was mild, affable, and' generous. He 
frequently allowed them the whole plunder of 
the cities he had taken from the enemy. He led 
them from one expedition to another, fearing 
leſt the ſenators and principal Plebeians ſhould 
open their eyes ſo as they might perceive his de- 
figns. At length, after having ſubdued many of 
the neighbouring people, he attacked the Rutuli, 
drove them within the walls of Ardea their city, 
and laid fiege to it ; but perceiving that it would 
coſt him too many men to take it by affaule, 
he changed the ſiege into a blockade. As the 
army had nothing now to do, but to hinder pro- 
viſions from being. brought into the place, ſtrict 
_ diſcipline. was not kept up by the Romans. The 
officers mutually regaled each other. Sextus. 
Tarquinius, the king's ſon, gave an entertain» 
ment to ſeveral of the young officers, of which 
number was Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, 
and governor of Collatia, a little city of ltaly. 
During this repaſt, the converſation turned upon 
their wives. Each willing to do honour to his 
own choice, exaggerated the beauty and- virtues 
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of his own ſpouſe. It is probable, however, at 
that time they had no great opinion of the ſaga- 
city of the ladies, ſince it was propoſed to try 
the experiment whether theſe females deſerved 


the commendations given them. The glaſs hav- 


ing circulated: briſkly about, they begin to think 
in earneſt of what was at firſt propoſed only in 
pleaſantry ; and accordingly they mounted their 
Horſes, and poſted away to Rome, in order to 
ſurpriſe their wives, and ſee how they ſupported 
their abſence. | They found them in general in 
the midſt of gaiety and pleaſures, but much em- 
Harraſſed at the unexpected viſit of their huſbands, 
which was a tacit acknowledgment of their being 
in fault. They at laſt went to Collatia, to the 
Houſe of Collatinus, where, though the night was 
far advanced, they found Lucretia ſurrounded by 
her female ſervants, employed in ſpinning. This 
virtuous lady was overjoyed at the ſight of her 
huſband, and beſtowed on him thoſe ſincere and 
natural careſſes which virtuous love inſpires. Her 
beauty, the majeſty, as well as modeſty, of her 
air and demeanor, charmed the companions of 

Collatinus; and they were unanimous in their 
commendations of her; but Tarquinius Sextus 
could not confine himſelf to mere expreſſions 
of his admiration; he was young, lively, and 
impetuous; love got 8 of him; the 
a | oftener 
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oftener he ſaw her, the more were his criminal de- 


fires enflamed. As duty now recalled him and 
his aſſociates to the army, he departed with them, 
but with a reſolution of returning as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible to gratify his brutal paſſion; which was ſo 
violent that military exerciſes could not ex- 
tinguiſh it. He daily ſought ſome pretext- for 
getting away from the camp and the army. At 


length impatience got the better of him; he 


ran, he flew to Collatia, and pretended he had 
ſome commiſſion to execute there by order of the 
king his father. He went to lodge at Collati- 
nus's - houſe. Lucretia received him with that 
complacency and fecurity which always accom- 
pany virtue ; and after ſupping with her, he 
was conducted to the apartment prepared for 
him. The nearer Sextus. was to the object of 
his deſires, the more were his paſſions enflamed. 
The violation of the laws of hoſpitality, the out- 
rage he had reſolved to commit againſt virtue, 
touched him not with remorſe. He aroſe from 
his bed, took a poignard which he had had the 


barbarous ' precaution to bring with him, and 


ruſhed into Lucretia's apartment. She awoke ; 


but what was her ſurpriſe, when Sextus, ſeizing 


her in his arms, made her fee] the poignard, ſay- 
ing at the ſame time, If you cry out, or make 


any reſiſtance, you ſhall die that moment. 


3 | * Nor 


[ 74 ] 
4 Nor will I content myſelf with taking away 
« your life; I will fix an eternal ſtain on your 
ce memory, by killing one of your ſlaves, and 
& laying him by your fide, and then publiſhing 
c abroad that I have revenged the injury done 
c to the honour of Collatinus !** In ſhort, this 
monſter, by threats and violence, triumphed over 
the virtuous Lucretia, and returned the next 
morning to the camp. Lucretia, thus diſhonour- 
ed, thought herſelf unworthy to live. She wrote 
to her huſband in the following terms: I beg ; 
& that you will immediately repair to the houſe b 
« of my father Lucretius at Rome.” She then 
put on a mourning robe, ander which ſhe con- 
cealed a poignard, and went to her father, threw 
| herſelf at his feet, bedewed them with her tears, 
and related to him the ſtory of her misfortune, 
At this inſtant, Collatinus arrived, accompanied 
by his friends, when Lucretia immediately ad- 
dreſſed him thus: Alas, my lord, I am no 
& longer worthy of your love. My heart, it is 
“e true, has always been faithful to you, but my 
“ perſon has been defiled. Sextus Tarquinius 
„ came to your houſe, and has diſhonoured me. 
« Romans revenge my cauſe ; revenge your 
% own.” Having thus ſpoken, ſhe drew the 
poignard, ſtabbed herſelf, and expired. Thoſe 
who were preſent at this melancholy cataſtrophe 
could 
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could not refrain from tears. While they thus 
were involved in grief, Lucius Junius, who, to 
avoid the cruel diſtruſt of the king, had feigned 
ideotiſm, from whence he was ſurnamed Brutus, 
approached the dead body, drew out the dag- 
ger all bloody, and, with a reſolute tone of 
voice, expreſſed his indignation in the following 
words: © I ſwear by this dagger, and by this 
ce blood, to revenge the injury which hath been 
e committed againſt this virtuous woman. And, 
“ jn order to baniſh kingly government from 
«© Rome, I will loſe the laſt drop of my blood. 
6 T call the Gods to witneſs I ſwear to do this 
& juſtice to my country.“ 

He then delivered the poignard into the hands 
of Collatinus, of Lucretiug, of Valerius, and, 


in ſhort, of all preſent, and made them ſwear in 


the ſame manner. The oath was the ſignal of 
a general inſurrection, The news of this me- 
lancholy diſaſter ſoon ſpread through the whole 
city ; and the people came haſtily from all parts 


to the houſe of Lucretius. As Lucretia was 


univerſally beloved, her unhappy fate was uni- 
verſally lamented. The ſight of her blood drew 
tears from every eye; her blood was the mouth 
which demanded revenge. The people, irritated 
againſt theſe tyrants, appeared immediately in 
arms. The army being informed of what paſled 
in Rome, revolted. They plundered the king's 
| | palace, 


1 

palace, devoted him to deſtruction; and con- 
demned to the moſt cruel puniſhments thoſe 
who endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh kingly govern- 
ment. They appointed annual magiſtrates un- 
der the title of conſuls, for the government of 
the ſtate. Brutus, the author of their liberty, 
was elected conſul, together with Collatinus, the 
huſband of the unfortunate Lucretia. 
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The DECEMVIRI 47 Rome 3 ty- 
ranny over the people; one of them 
being enamoured with a young damſel, 
whom he ſaw paſſmg by while he was 
fitting on the tribunal, the giving 4 


looſe to his paſſion was the occaſion of 
the DECEMvIR1 being baniſhed, and 


the Decemvirate aboliſhed. 


A T the commencement of the Roman re- 

A pu, the ſenate and the people were 
continually divided. The ſenators wanted to 
have the ſole government of the ſtate ; and the 
people were deſirous of ſharing it with them. 


To put an end to theſe diviſions and animoſities, . 
[08 ambaſſadors 


1 

ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens to collect the 
laws of Solon. On the return of theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors ten commiſſaries were eſtabliſned, under 
the title of Decemviri, to form a body of laws, 
which was for the future to be the rule of govern- 
ment of the Roman republic. They compoſed 
the laws of the twelve tables, ſome fragments of 
which are ſtill remaining. As all the dignities 
of the republic were united in the Decemvirate, 
they exerciſed a deſpotic power in Rome. They 
commanded the troops ſent againft the Eques 
and Sabines. Appius Claudius, the moſt ambi- 
tious, cruel, and politic of the Decemviri, re- 
mained at Rome. inveſted with. the whole power: 
of his colleagues, which he ſupported by having 
a body of troops always attending on his per- 
Ba; i; | 2, | 4624/2 a 
By his caprice alone the lives and properties 
of the citizens were diſpoſed of. As he was one 
day ſitting on the tribunal, iſſuing his unjuſt de- 
crees, he ſaw a young damſel of exquiſite beauty 
about fifteen years of age, paſſing by in her way 
to the public ſchool, attended by her nurſe. 
Appius Claudius, ſtruck with the charms and 
growing graces of her perſon, viewed her with 
looks full of deſire. y 

The next day, about the ſame hour, * again 


8 paſs by, and thought her ſtill more ami- 
able 


1 
able than before. In ſhort, being unable to 
ſuppreſs his paſſion, he informed himſelf of her 
name and family; and having learned that ſhe 
was the daughter of a Plebeian, her name Vir- 
ginia, and that ſhe was to be married to Icilius 
another Plebeian, he reſolved to try every me- 
thod to ſeduce her, and to ſatisfy his criminal de- 
fires. But imagining that the modeſty and in- 
nocence of this young maiden would: be alarmed 
if he ſhould make propoſais to her himſelf, he 
determined to employ a woman of intrigue, ex- 
perienced in the art of trafficking for the beauty 
of young females ; and accordingly, by confider- 
able preſents, amd large promiſes, he-procured 
one who undertook the buſineſs. This woman 
quickly contracted an acquaintance and intimacy 


with Virginia's nurſe. As it is uſual to judge 


of others by ourſelves, ſhe imagined that preſents 
would have the ſame effect upon the nurſe which 
they had had upon her. She therefore at firſt 
made her a preſent of a moderate value, to pre- 
vent all ſuſpicion ; and afterwards, by degrees, 
ſome of more worth; and promiſed her others of 
conſiderable value. At length ſhe had ſo far ac- 
quired the confidence of the nurſe, that ſhe ven- 
tured to diſcloſe to her the buſineſs. But the 

— * faithful nurſe r n her overtures 
| with 


1 
with horror, reſtored the preſents, and forbid 
her the houſe. | | 
Theſe obſtacles rather increaſed than abated 
the paſſion of Appius; and he thought of ano- 
ther method, in the uſe of which his great power 
promiſed him ſucceſs. He engaged M. Claudius, 
one of his clients, to claim Virginia as his 
ſlave. . M. Claudius was one of thoſe bold, en- 
terpriſing, impudent men, who, by a criminal 
compliance, gain the confidence of the great. 
This odious miniſter of the Decemvir's paſhon, 
facrificing- probity and. humanity to his intereſt, 
went to the ſchool where the young Virginia 
Was, and, taking her by the hand, wauld have 
dragged- her to his houſe, ſaying that ſhe was 
born one of his ſlaves, and belonged to him. 
Virginia, quite ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, 
could only reſent this violence by her tears; but 
her nurſe forced her from the hands of her ra- 
viſher ; who, upon this, ſaid he would not pro- 
ceed by force in this affair, but that he would 
claim the protection of the laws: and ſummons 
thoſe who oppoſed the juſtice of his pretenſions, 
to appear immediately before the Decemvir. 
Then taking Virginia by the hand, he conduct- 
ed her to the tribunal of Appius Claudius. 
The people followed them, ſome from a mo- 


tive of curioſity, and others from the regard they 
| | had 


wy | 
had for Virginia's father. Numitor, the uncle of 
the damſel, being informed of this event, flew to 
Her affiſtance. The raviſher urged his claim in 

_ the following manner: —— This girl was | 
born in my heuſe, and was ſecretly ſtolen from h 
<6 thence by a flave, who is her mother; and | 
„ who, the better to cover the theft, pretended 
< to have been delivered of a dead child. She 
% fold this girl to the wife of Virginius, who 
was barren, but being willing to paſs for a 
« child-bearing woman, adopted her as her 
daughter. I can eaſily prove by inconteſtible 

4 witneſſes the truth of what I advance; and 
am therefore going to take her home with 

me, as it is but juſtice that the ſlave ſhould 
follow the maſter; and I will give ſecurity for 
* producing her again, if Virginius ſhould till 
86. . ert that he is her father.” 

It was plain to all preſent, though ions: dif 
fembled their real thoughts, that the effrontery 
of this falſiſier was ſupperted by the authority of 
the judge; and the uncle of Virginia ſtifling his 
reſentment, repreſented to the Decemvir, with 
ell the moderation he was then maſter of, that 
it was unjuſt to call in queſtion the birth of any 
citizen in the abſence of the party's father; that 
He only requeſted two days to be allowed for 
the return of Virginius, who was gone from 
Pee | Rome 
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Rome on the ſervice of his country; during 
which time he propoſed keeping Virginia at his 


houſe, as it would be unjuſt to ſend the daugh- 


ter of a Roman citizen to a houſe where her ho- 
nour would be in ſtill greater danger than her 
liberty. « The laws, added he, ordain, that in 
e any ſuit, before judgment is paſſed, the plain- 
ce tiff ſhall not trouble the defendant in his poſ- 
« ſeſſion. All approved the juſtice of this re- 


queſt, and thought that the Decemvir could not 


refuſe complying with it: but inordinate paſſion 
hearkens not either to law or reaſon, as appears 
by the following reply of the Decemvir: *I am 
„ particularly bound to be the protector of that 


„law, as it was I who digeſted it in the ten 


© tables; but the nature of it rs not the ſame 
e with the caſe before us. It belongeth only 
« to the father to reclaim thoſe whom he pre- 
ce tends are his children; and, was he preſent, 


| & T ſhould without ſcruple adjudge to him the 


“ poſſeſſion of her. I will readily grant a ne- 
s ceflary time for Virginius's return from the 
% army; but I cannot nn a citizen of a 
& ſlave which he lays claim to.“ | 
Claudius was now about to take her away 3 
when the whole aſſembly expreſſed their indig- 


nation at this unjuſt decree, by a general murmur. 


The women, with tears in their eyes, ranged 
them- 


- 


N nac ] 


theniſelves around Virginia, ſerving as a rampart 


againſt the attacks of her raviſher. Claudius, diſ- 
regarding their tears, complaints, and intreaties, 


attempted to get her away from among them; 
when Tcilius, to whom ſhe was promiſed in mar- 
riage, entered the place, his eyes ſparkling with 
rage and reſentment. Appius, knowing the 


eſteem he was held in by the people, -dreaded 
him; and ſent one. of the Lictors to tell him to 
retire, and that the affair was determined. But 
Icilius, whoſe love was injured, and who pene- 
trated into the deſigns of the Decemvir, thus 
addreſſed himſelf to him: 

. Sooner will I loſe my life, O tyrant, than 
d thou ſhalt enjoy the fruit of thine iniquity. 
& Art thou not contented with having deprived 
& us of our tribunes, the protectors of our liber- 
% ty; but wilt thou give us alſo the afflicting 
e ſight of viewing the Roman maidens diſho- 
„ noured ? Virginia is promiſed to me in mar- 
4 riage. I ought to eſpouſe a virgin, a free 
« damſel, and will not receive her but from the 
c hands of her father. If, during his abſence, 


„ you do violence to his daughter, I will call. 


„ the Roman citizens to my aid; Virginius will 


„ implore that of the ſoldiery, and the Gods 


& will be favourable to us. But even if I ſtand 


alone, juſtice and affection will afford me 
« ſtrength 


j 
7 


[ 8 ] 


<« ſtrength ſufficient to defend my wife.” This 


ſpeech fired the minds of the people; which 
Claudius perceiving, retired to put himſelf un- 
der the protection of the Decemvir. The po- 


pulace came flocking to the place from all parts; 


the tumult encreaſed; the Romans animating 


each other. Appius perceiving a revolt ready 
to break out, determined to ſtop the execution 


of the ſentence ; and ſaid that he would conſent 


to Virginia's remaining at liberty till the next 


morning, by which time Virginius might arrive 


from the army, to prove his right to the girl» 


Claudius pretended to conſent with reluctance to 


this delay, and demanded ſecurity for her ap- 


pearance the next day. Icilius offered himſelf 
to be bound, and they dared not refuſe him. 
Appius, however, ſecretly diſpatched an expreſs 


to his colleagues, who commanded the army, in- 


treating them not to permit Virginius to return 
to Rome; flattering himſelf that he ſhould be au- 
thorized to put Virginia into the hands of Clau- 
dius, provided her father did not appear at the 
time preſcribed. But the friends of Virginius 
outſtripped the Decemvir's courier; and he had 


obtained leave, and was departed before the lat- 


ter arrived. He appeared the next morning in 
the public place, with a diſconſolate air, holding 


his daugbter by the hand, whoſe cheeks were 


bathed 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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bathed with tears. They were ſurrounded by 
their relations, who, ſharing in their misfortunes, 
appealed to the people, whether they thought it 
juſt, that while/a. citizen was expoſing his life in 
the deferice of his country, his children ſhould. 
be ſubject to the outrages of tyrants more cruel 
than the profeſſed enemies to the Roman name. 
Virginius related his melancholy tale to all he 
met, and conjured them to take his daughter 
under their protection. Ieilius, yielding to love 

and rage, declaimed againſt the injuſtice and laſ- 
civiouſneſs of the Decemvir. Every body, ex- 
cept the tyrant and his agent, were touched with 
the ſighs and wailings of this diſconſolate family. 
The tears of Virginia, her graces, and beauty, 
melted every heart. 
Appius being informed that Virginius was in 
the public place, with his family, and friends, 
trembled with rage; the more obſtacles he met 
with, the more was his paſſion inflamed. When 
tranſported thereby he aſcended the tribunal, and 
being ſurrounded by the ſoldiers to prevent any 
revolt, he threatened to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 
cauſe the leaſt diſturbance; then addrefling him- 
ſelf to Claudius, bid him urge his plea, and 
produce his allegations. This impoſtor, firm in 
his wicked purpoſe, ſaid that he laid claim to 
Virginia, as being the daughter of one of his 
ſlaves; . 


„ 
ſlaves; and produced at the fame time one whom 
he had ſuborned, to teſtify that ſne had ſold Vir- 


ginia to the wife of Virginius. To which Clau- 
dius added, that he could eaſily bring other wit- 


neſſes if it was neceſſary, and hoped that the De- 
cemvir would render him juſtice. In vain the 
relations and friends of Virginius atteſted, that 
his wife had had ſeveral children; that they ſaw 


her when ſhe was big with the girl in queſtion; 


that the infant, on it's coming into the world, 


was delivered into the hands of her relations; 
that all the neighbours were witneſſes that her 


mother ſuckled the young Virginia herſelf, which 
ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been barren, 


as alledged by Claudius; and laſtly, that it was 


very ſurpriſing he ſhould have been ſilent in this 
affair for the ſpace of fifteen years, and that he 
only claimed her: now on account of her extreme 


beauty, which was doubtleſs the cauſe of her 
_ preſent perſecution. "Theſe reaſons were ſo 
plauſible that Appius was afraid they might 


make an impreſſion on the multitude; to pre- 
vent which he ſpoke as follows: My conſci- 
© ence obliges me to declare, that I have been 


informed of the truth of this matter a long 


* time. Claudius, on his death-bed, appointed 
me guardian to his ſon. A little while after, 


it was hinted to me, that I ought to claim 


> 0 | 66 this 
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* this. young ſlave as belonging to my ward. 
«© Upon enquiry I was ſatisfied of the truth of 


ce the fact. The affairs, however, of the pub- 


c tic. ptevented my thinking of this; but as I 


c muſt do now juſtice to every one, Er 


« thitthe plaintiff retain this girl as his ſlave.“ 
This tnjuſt fetitence was like a thunder-bolt 


to Virginius ; he remained ſome time in ſilent 
- confternation; at length, his rage burſting forth, 


Ho aid, that the Decemvir alone was the author 


vf the impoſture; and then addreſſing himſelf 


to him, Know, ſays he, that I have not brought 
«yp my daughter to be the inſtrument of your 
„ pleaſures. How can you imagine that the 
4 Romans will ſuffer their wives and daughters 
e to be taken from them to be diſhonoured by 
4 a tyrant.” 

This ſpeech rouſed the indignation of all pre- 


1 eat; and murmurings were uttered on all ſides. 


Appius, tranſported with fury, ordered the ſol- 


mers to diſperſe the people; and ſent one of his 


EiQtors to clear the way for Claudius, that he 
might go and ſeize Virginia, The populace, 


_ terrified by the blows and menaces of the ſol- 
Biers, retired. Virginius ſeeing himſelf aban- 


doned, and his daughter left a prey to her ra- 


. viſher, aſked permiſſion that he might ſpeak to 


her in private with her nurſe, before ſhe was 


= 


took his daughter in his arms, 
which was bathed in tears, embraced her, and 


1 27 J 


taken away, in order to difcover if there were 


any indications of her not being his child ; and 
to conſole himſelf the more eaſily on account of 


the loſs of her. His requeſt was granted, on 


condition that he ſhould not depart from the 
place. Virginius, deeply affected wich grief, 
wiped her face 


carried her towards the ſhops which border the 
place. There, revolving in his mind what was 
beſt to be done, and looking about him on every 
fide, by chance eſpied a butcher's knife, 'which 


deſpair prompted him to take hold of, and then 


addreſſing himſelf to Virginia, he ſaid, « My 


dear daughter, this is the only way to preſerve 


« your honour and your liberty.” At the fame 
time he plunged the knife into her heart, and, 
drawing it out again reeking with her blood, 


cCiried out, «© By this innocent blood, Appius, I 


devote thy head to the infernal deities.” 

'The people being foon informed of this event, 
Tan to the place, and, ſtruck with the horrid 
ſpectacle, expreſſed, by cries and lamentations, 
their indignation againſt a tyrant, whoſe injuſ- 
tice had reduced a father to the cruel neceſſity of 
murdering his own daughter. The enraged Ap- 
pius called out aloud to have Virginius taken 
into cuſtody ; but this unfortunate father cleared 

C 2 his 


v1 


His paſſage with the knife in his hand, gained 


the city gate, and haſtened to the camp, with 
part of his relations and friends, who would not 


abandon him in his misfortunes. 
Numitorius and Icilius, quite overwhelmed 


with grief, expoſed the body of Virginia to the 
view of the people, and exhorted them to re- 
venge her death. This melancholly news ſoon 
ſpread throughout the city ; and the people came 
flocking from every quarter to the place; even 
the-ſenators came and mingled their tears with 
thoſe. of the people. Appius, fearing their credit 
and their eloquence, ordered them to retire, and 
commanded the body of Virginia to be taken 
from thence. But Valerius and Horatius, two 
of the ſenators, full of courage and reſolution, 


contemned his orders; and perceiving this to be 


a favourable opportunity for overthrowing the 


power of the tyrant, and deſtroying the Decem- 


virate, reſolved to take the advantage of it, by 


ſpiriting up the Romans. Appius advanced with 


his Lictors and the body-guard, in order to arreſt 
the two ſenators: but the people, incited by 
their reſolution, broke the rods of the Lictors, 
repulſed the ſoldiers, and purſued Appius with 
ſo much impetuoſity, that, to ſave his life, he was 
obliged to hide his face, and take ſhelter i in a 
neighbouring houſe. 


The 


„ I 8 
The two ſenators cauſed the body of Virginia 
to be placed on an open litter, and to be car- 
ried through the principal ſtreets of the city, to 
excite. the | compaſſion of the Romans. Men, 
women, and children, came out of their houſes 
to ſee this funeral pomp. Some threw perfumes 
into the litter, others flowers; and all lamented 
the unhappy fate of this young beauty. Their 
ſorrows, their preſents, were a pledge of their 
affection for her, and of the ſincere deſire they 
had of revenging her death. The body was de- 
poſited in the houſe of her father, to remain til 
the laſt offices could be performed for her. 
The unfortunate Virginius, in the mean time, 


arriyed at the camp, ſtill holding in his hand the 


fatal knife wherewith he had ſlain his daughter. 
The ſoldiers hearing of his misfortune gathered 
round him ; and Virginius ſat ſome time ſilent 
in the midſt of them, with his face covered with 
tears, and overwhelmed with grief. At length, 


lifting up his hands towards heaven, he broke 


this mournful ſilence, and ſaid. O immorta 
« Gods, I call you to witneſs, that Appius alone 
« js the author of the crime which I have com 

% mitted in ſlaying my daughter.” Then ad. 
drefling himſelf to the ſoldiers, he proceeded 
thus : I conjure you, my fellow ſoldiers, net 
* to baniſh me from your ſociety as a parricide 
8 3 & and 


© 


1 
© and murderer of my daughter. I would molt 
« willingly have facrificed my own life to pre- 
„ ſetve her honour ; but the tyrant would have 
* deprived her of that precious treaſure; and 
*c pity, therefore, rendered me cruel. The hope- 
* alone of revenging her death, by your aſſiſt- 
*. ance, prevented my following her to the 
„ grave.” 

"The ſoldiers, affected by this fpeech, — 
to ſecond him in all his enterpriſes; and their 
reſentment increafing on reflexion, they reſolved 
to deftroy the Decemvirate, and to puniſh all the 
Decemviri, as accomplices in the crime of their 
colleague. And, looking upon their authority, 
as from that inſtant untawfal, they-took up arms, 
ſeized their enſigns, and directed their march to- 
wards Rome. The Decemviri endeavoured in 
vain to ſtop them ; they anſwered, that they 
would go to the relief of their fellow-citizens, 
and fet their country at Tiberty. When they ar- 
rived at Rotne, and were entering the city, they | 
affured their relations and friends, as they paſſed 
along, that they were come with no other view 
than to deftroy tyranny. In ſhort, they traverſed 
the. city without quitting their ranks, dee 0 
to Mount Aventine, and refuſed to diſperſe, un- 
leſs the Decemvirati were demoliſhed. The 
Hecemviri upon this were n reſign their 
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power; and conſuls, and tribunes of the people, 
were choſen. Virginius was placed at the head 
of the latter: he cited Appius 0 juſticę, preſſed 
earneſtly for his being puniſhed, and had him con- 


| ducted to priſon. Appius, dreading the punifa- 


ment due to his crimes, put an end to his own liſe; 
according to the biſtorian Titus Livius. The 
teſt of the Decemviri were banifbed from Rome, 
and tranquility was reſtored ta the Republic. 
Thus the Romans, by revenging the death af 
Virginia, recovered their liberty. The death of 


Lucretia had heen the meabs of their procyriog 
it before, | : 
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The envy of a woman againſt ber Her, 
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AHE 8 af: the any. in ſpite wil 
their intrigues and/cabals, could not pre- 


ral ſo far as to obtain for the Pleheians the en- 


Joyment of the conſular dignity. In vain they 
repreſented that equality was the molt ſolid foun... 
dation of a Republic; and that the hope of ar- 
W at dignities and honour was the , only 


C 4 means 


1 


means to inſpire the citizens with emulation, 


and to aggrandize Rome. They ever met with 


Invincible obſtacles in the courage and reſolution 
of the Patricians. A woman was intereſted in 
this diſpute, and her tears gave the victory to 
the party that eſpouſed her cauſe. A remark- 
able example of the power which women have 
over the minds of men. They ſcarce ever fail 


of ſuceeeding, when their efforts are drawn even 


from their weakneſs. | 
Marcus Fabius Ambuſtus, a Patrician, had 


dd daughters, the eldeſt of whom was married 


to Servius Sulpicius, one of the body of Patri- 


cians, and who then occupied the conſulate; and 
the youngeſt was n married to C. Licinius Stolon, 
to her ſiſter, heard ſuch an extraordinary loud 
rapping at the door that alarmed her. The door 
being opened, ſhe found the noiſe had been made 
by the Lictors ſtriking with the ſtick of their 
faſces againſt the door, to give notice of the ar- 
rival of the conſul. The wife of the conſul faid 
to her ſiſter, with a ſmile of contempt, «6 This 
cc noife does not ſurpriſe the wives of Senators ; 
te they are uſed to it.” The Plebeian' s wife felt 
all the malignity of this ſneer. Her vanity then 
humbled, threw her into ſo deep a melancholly 
that ſhe could not conceal it from the eyes of 
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her father and her huſband, who frequently en- 
quired the cauſe of it, but could got prevail on: 


her to inform them. She was willing they ſhould' 
be witneſſes of her chagrin a longer time, in or- 


der that it might affect them the more, and pre- 
pare them to apply a remedy the more ſpeedily, 
when ſhe ſhould diſcover to them the cauſe. In 
ſhort, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw a proper opportunity, 
ſhe told them with tears in her eyes, and with a 
diſſembled confuſion, that her uneaſineſs would 
be the cauſe of her death, if, as ſhe was ſprung: 


from the ſame blood with her ſiſter, her huſband 


could not attain to the ſame dignities as her bro- 
ther- in- lw. Her father and huſband, who lov- 
ed her tenderly, ſolemnly proteſted, thatethey- 


would leave no means untried to introduce the. 


ſame dignities and pomp into her houſe, which: 
ſhe had ſeen in that of her brother-in-Jaw.. ' 
Fabricius, ſacrificing the intereſt of the ſenate 
to paternal love, joined with his ſon-in-law in 
the deſign of procuring the conſular dignity for 
the Plebeians. They brought into their ſcheme: 
Lucius Sextus, a Plebeian, but eſteemed both by 


the ſenate and people, for his virtue and his elb- 


quence. The wife of Licinius, emboldened by 
the oath which her father and huſband had 
taken, daily excited them to proſecute tlieir en- 
terprize, with new efforts, enquiring ffe— 


C bY quently, 


quently what progreſs 8 had 0 Thus 


this artful woman continually urged her father 


and huſband to the purſuit of her defigns ; and 


after ſome troubles and divifions which were ſe- 
veral times near kindling a civil war in Rome, 


the Plebeians were admitted to the conſulate. 
Lieinius attained to that dignity, and thereby 
gave his wife the ſatisfaction of hearing the noiſe 


of the faſces at her door. 
A ſtate is always great when the path to bo- 


xours is open to all who are worthy of chem. 


"The di Aust of a Romen lady againſt hey 


lower, rendered the conſpirary of C. K 
F ALINE abortive. 
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recorded in hiſtory, formed vaſt projects, 


Was bold in enterpriſe, indefatigable in labour, 
patient in troubles, and violent in his paſſions. 


He poſſeſſed in a ſuperlative degree, the art of 


diſffñimulation. Nature ſeemed to have formed 
| him only for wicked actions. Being ever plung- 
ed in exceſſive debaucheries, his expences were 
exorbitant, which he always repaired by ſome 


horrible 


[2853] 
horrible crimes. The firſt which he committed 
was parricide : He cauſed his brother to be mur- 
dered, to get poſſeſſion of his ſubſtance. Cam- 
paſſion and remorſe were e in 1 2 
| brother's blood. 
 Sylla ſhed the blood of ts n W 

vaded their territories. This cruel ſpetctacle ap- 
peared raviſhing in the eyes of Cataline. His 
ambition broke out; he burnt. with deſire to 
imitate Sylla ; he ſought the opportunity, found 
it, and ſeized it. Many Romans, deeply in 
debt, and who could hope for no reſources hut 
in the ruin of the ſtate, appeared to him . proper 
perſons for ſeconding his deſigns. H ſpokei to 
them, ſeduced them, and engaged them in a con- 
ſpiracy. The number of conſpirators quickly 
increaſed. The flattering hopes of power fe- 
duced the rich, and they furniſhed him with mo- 
ney; the charms of plunder allured the poor, 
who promiſed their beſt ſervices; and his de- 
baucheries attracted the young to join him. He 
aſlembled the conſpirators together, and united 
them by a chain of crimes. He flew an infant 
before them all, and made them drink it's blopd, 

cementing their union by this horrid ceremony. 
Every thing was now reſolved on, the day fixed, 
the poignards ſharpened, and the hearts which. 
were to be pierced were pointed out. 
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I be fear of puniſhment, and the hope of ſuc- 
-: Teſs, were the pledges of their reciprocal confi- 
- dence. Curtius, one of their number, was greatly 
+ in love with a Roman lady of illuſtrious birth, 
named Fulvia; and had ſeduced her by conſider- 
able preſents; but as Fulvia's compliance was 
g only from a motive of intereſt, ſhe ſhewed him 
no marks of tenderneſs, as ſoon as ſhe found 


him incapable of continuing his preſents. Cur- 
tius imagined at firſt he had ſome rival ; but he 


quickly diſcovered that his happineſs had been 
ſolely owing to his liberality to her; and that 
| his inability to continue it was the only cauſe of 


his loſing her favour. Love, that paſſion ſo fa- 
tal to men, rendered him indiſcreet ; and in or- 
der to afford Fulvia ſome flattering hopes, he 


_ diſcovered to her the ſecret of the conſpiracy ; 


and deſcribed to her the riches which ſucceſs 


| promiſed him. 


Fulvia, who had no more diſcretion than wo- 


men of her character ordinarily have, revealed 
to ſeveral perſons what Curtius had told her. 
The rumour of which ſpreading from mouth to 
mouth, reached the ears of Cicero. This great 
man, ever active and vigilant, gave great atten- 


tion to what he had heard, traced it to it's ſource, 


and paid a viſit to Fulvia. This lady, flattered, 
uo doubt, with ſeeing a man of fuch importance 


addreſſing 


* 


1 
addrefling himſelf to her, ſacrificed to him one 
for whom her heart had never entertained any 
tender ſentiment. She revealed to Cicero the whole 
ſecret of the conſpiracy; and even engaged ſo 
to manage matters with Curtius, as to learn from 
him every minute circumſtance, for the infor- 
mation of Cicero. The more particulars the Ro- 
man orator was informed of, the nigher he per- 
ceived the evil approaching; but the ſole depoſi- 
tion of a woman of bad reputation was not ſuf- 
| ficient to attack juridically a man of Cataline's 
high birth; other proofs and evidences were 
wanting. He employed ſpies in every place. ; 3 
gained over many of the conſpirators; and, by 
their means, was preſent at all their conferences, 
and made himſelfacquainted well with the deſigns 

of Cataline. At length, Cicero being furniſhed 
- with convincing . proofs, aſſembled the ſenate, 
and made the diſcovery. Cataline departed from 
Rome, and took up arms; he was purſued ; 
overtaken ; a battle enſued, in which he was 
killed ; and thus Rome was ſaved. 
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The Eg Fa woman vas the occaſion 
of a civil war, between Al NTONY 
and OcTavivs, 


Ny © M E was not freed from tyranny by the 
R death of Julius Czfar ; three ſeditious per- 
ſons ſeized the reins of government. Mark An- 
tony, Octavius, and Lepidus, formed that famous 
league known by the name of The Triumvirate, 
divided the empire of the world between them, 
and cemented their power by the blood of the 
moſt illuſtrious Romans. The prince of elo- 
"quence loſt his life in this horrid maſſacre, The 
barbarous Antony cauſed his head to be brought 
to him, that he might have the cruel aſſurance 
of his death: He afterwards preſented it to Ful- 
via, his wife, whom he knew was tranſported 
with the ſame fury as himſelf. That odious wo- 
man, the ſcourge of the world, took this precious 
remnant of Cicero, placed it upon her knees, 
and, after having treated it with all the outrages 
that inhumanity could inſpire, ſhe carried her 
** ſo far as to take out the tongue of that 

great. 
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3 
great man, and pierced it through ſeveral times 
with the bodkin which faſtened her head - dreſs. 

This woman, the moſt violent in her paſſions, 
was no ſooner informed that Antony, who was 
appointed to the government of the eaſt, was 
the lover of Glaphira, Queen of Cappadocia, 
than ſhe abandoned herſelf to all the tranſports 
of jealouſy, and endeavoured to put in practice 
every method of revenge with which her fury 
inſpired her. The firſt that preſented. itſelf to 
her imagination was, to render her huſband in- 
fidelity for infidelity. Octavius was young, and 
agreeable in perſon : Fulvia made him a tender 
of her favours; but, beſides her being advanced 
in years, nature had not beſtowed on her any 
of thoſe female graces requiſite to excite love. 
Octavius made no return to her advances z but, 
on the contrary, the diſguſt of this young tri- 
umvir augmented in proportion as Fulvia's paſ- 
fion for him increaſed. This woman, influenced: 
folcly by her paſſion and ſelf-love, imagined that 
it was timidity alone reſtrained Octavius; ſhe 
therefore diſcovered to him the ſentiments of her 
heart, and expreſſed her expectations of a ſuitable 
return. Octavius now very plainly declared to- 
her his diſguſt to her perſon ; and not confining. 
himſelf to a bare refuſal, he carried matters ſo- 
fac as to make this adventure public; and com- 

* 


TY 


poſed fix verſes on the ſubject, which he diſtri- 


abroad, in ſubſtance as follows: © Fulvia is will- 
oh ing that I ſhould bear the puniſhment due to 
« the infidelity which Antony, her huſband, is 
« guilty of with Glaphira ; and that I ſhould 


« Fulvia? I have too good a taſte for that. But 
* with one hand ſhe offers me her heart, and 
< war with the other. Her uglineſs terrifies me 
s more than death itſelf. Sound trumpets.” _ 
| Fulvia being informed that Octavius deſpiſed 
her to ſuch a degree as to make her the laughing- 
Mock of Rome, vowed his deſtruction. She 
went to L. Antony, her huſband's brother, who 
was a man of weak intellects, and prevailed on 
him to levy troops, and make war againſt Octa- 
vius, in order to force him to abdicate the tri- 
-umvirate. She put a helmet on her head, girted 
2 ſword to her fide, and declared to the ſoldiers 


which her brother commanded, that the liberty 


depended on their courage, and that ſhe would 
lead them againſt a tyrant who held Rome in 
captivity. Believing them capable of fighting, 
the cenducted them againſt Octavius; but the 
Triumvir, by fair promiſes, gained over a part of 
the enemy's army, and compelled the reſt to lay 
down 


buted among his friends, in order to be dif] perſed. 


t become her lover. Muſt I be the gallant of 


of their friends, their children, and themſelves, 


e 
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down their arms. Fulvia, whoſe fury increaſed 
with the difficulties ſhe met with, in endeavour- 
ing to gratify her revenge, went into the eaſt to 
her huſband, and filled his mind with diſtruſt 
againſt Octavius. In ſhort, by her artful inſinu- 
ations ſhe ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
two Triumviri, and cauſed them to take * arms 


againſt each other, 


FOCI IHR 


7 be offftion and regard which a citizen 


80 Rome had for bis father, raiſed him 
10 ble arne * the Cs ARS. 


r AITUS ANTONIN US, Kaka 
the advantages of a fine perſon, poſſeſſed 
fo, amiable a diſpoſition! that he was beloved 
by all who had the pleaſure of converſing 
with him. His relations and friends ſtrove which 
ſhould give him the ſtrongeſt proofs of their re- 
gard; inſomuch that every one of them had, by 
will, bequeathed a legacy to Antoninus. For- 
tune, which ſeemed to repent of it's former in- 
juſtices, laviſned both wealth and honour on 
this ſagacious Roman. His virtues were by all 
admired; 
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caſioned him, found conſolation only in the zeal 


( 4 J 
admired; and all rejoiced in his happineſs. 
Riches, which too commonly corrupt the heart 
of man, ſerved only to diſplay the virtues of An- 
toninus to greater advantage. He haſtened to 
the relief of the diſtreſſed; he ever preſerved the 


ſame regard for his friends, and the fame atten- 


uon and reſpect for his parents. 

Senſible that it was his duty, to pay to his fa-. 
ther, who was arrived to extreme old age, a 
ſuitable return for his care of him in his infancy, 
every time the old man was obliged to go abroad, 
he ſeryed him as a guide and ſupport. On a 


hae. Titus Antoginus conducted thicher his 
father, fupporting him under the arms. The 
emperor, ftruck* "with admiration, reſolved that 
inſtant to adopt him, that he might paſs the re- 
mainder of his life with a man who gave fych 


proofs of filial piety, and who, by his fweetneſs 


of diſpoſition, preſaged to the gs a happy 


and peaceful reign, 

5 Adrian was not deceived in his expectations 3 
for, no ſooner had he given to Titus Antoninus 
the quality of emperor's ſon, than he ſaw this 
virtuous man, devoted ſolely to his ſervice, and 


prevented even his ſmalleſt wants. Adrian, in 


the violent pains which a mortal diſtemper oc- 


and 


e 


: and earneſtneſs which his adopted ſon ſhewed 


to comfort him, and in the ſweetneſs of the con- 


verſation he held with him, to divert his pain. 


After the death of. Adrian, Titus aſcended the 
throne to give happineſs to the people. He ſor- 
gave all that was due to the treaſury of the em- 
peror, aboliſhed many taxes which were too bur- 


thenſome, examined into the conduct of thoſe 


who were appointed to adminiſter juſtice te his 
ſubjects, rewarded the learned and ingenious, re- 


lieved the diſtreſſed, and kept up ſtrict diſcipline 


among the ſoldiers. His virtues were the admi- 


ration of diſtant nations; he was a friend to all 


the ſovereigns of bis time, who oſten ſolliced 
him to arbitrate their diſputes; and ſubmitted to 
his determination. In ſhort, under the reign of 


_ this great man, the Roman empire was flouriſh» 


ing, the world was at peace, and mankind en- 
joyed a happineſs which * were e to 


before. | 4 5 
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A child cauſes the death of the emperor 
Commonvs, by playing with a pa- 
. 0 which he had Found in the cham- 
ber of that emperor. 


FJYOMM ODVU 8, the ſon of Marcus Aure- 
uus, was one of thoſe monſters who diſ- 
Honoured the throne of the Cæſars. He prac- 
tiſed every vice, and did not poſſeſs one virtue. 
Many writers, not being able to perſuade them- 
ſelves that the virtuous Marc Aurelius could 
be the father of ſo abominable a man as. Com- 


modus, have ſaid, that he Was the ſon of a gla- = 


diator; and the incontinency of his mother Fau- 


ſtina, authorized this conjecture. That ſhame- 


leſs woman abandoned herſelf to the loweſt order 
of men, always giving the preference to the 
moſt robuſt, as appearing moſt capable of ſatiſ- 
fying her inordinate defires, 

The emperor, deſtitute of every virtuous ſen- 
timent as well as his mother, and having ſome- 
thing, perhaps, of the character of a Fladiator, 
to whom he owed his birth, he delighted in exhi- 
"biting himſelf at the theatres ; and one day he 


was fo ſenſeleſs as to ſhew himſelf naked among 
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145 ] 
the gladiators. Martia, his concubine, willing 
to exerciſe that power which ſhe imagined her 
favours to Commodus intitled her to, repreſented 
to him, that this proceedure was unworthy of 
an emperor, who ought always to conceal his 
weakneſs from the public view; and endeavour 


to appear more than human; and her remon- 


ſtrances were ſeconded by ſeveral of his miniſters. 
This was prudent advice; but Commodus was 
of too baſe a mind to follow it. On the con- 
trary, he conſidered it as an oppoſition to his 


will, as an attempt againſt his power; and, in 


ſhort, as a crime worthy of death. He rejoiced, 
therefore, in having found an opportunity for 
ſhedding human blood. He immediately wrote 
out a ſentence of condemnation againſt thoſe 
who had dared to give him their advice ſo repug- 
nant to his inclination. A little boy whom he 
had reared in his palace, followed him into his 
apartment, and ſtaying there after his departure, 
took up the paper on which the ſentence was 
written, and was playing with it ; when Martia, 
accidentally meeting him, took it out of his 
hand, and, on reading it, found that Commodus 
had deſtined her to be put to death; ſhe therefore 
haſtened to the perſons whoſe names were in- 
cluded in the death warrant, and adviſed them to 


avoid their own deſtruction by deſtroying the em- 
peror. 


[ 46 ] 
peror. Her counſel was approved ; ; and it was 
reſolved, that it ſhould be put into immediate 
execution; the only difficulty was how to accom- 
pliſh it. Martia propoſed to diſpatch him by 
Poiſon, and undertook to adminiſter it to him 
herſelf. She accordingly mixed it in a draught 
of liquor, and gave it him when he was very 
Hot from his exerciſe with the gladiators. It 
threw him into a flumber ; he awakened, and 
vomited a good deal. The conſpirators, fearing 
left he ſhould diſcharge al] the poiſon he had 
taken, employed one of the wreftlers, whom they 
let into his chamber, to ſtrangle him. Having 
thus made ſure of his death, they went in the 
middle of the night to Pertinax, then prefect of 
Rome. Pertinax, imagining that they came to 
take away his life by order of Commodus, faid to 
them: I have expected death every day for a 
ct Jong time paſt, and am prepared for it; ſtrike 
<< then, for there is nothing in it horrible to me.” 
They replied, that fo far from wiſhing to take 
away his life, they came to offer him the empire, 
Commodus being dead of an apoplexy. This 
man, who was ſo well prepared to die, received 
the empire with joy. Next morning he was pro- 
claimed-emperor amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, who rejoiced to find themſelves delivered 
7 from Commodus. | 


The 
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7 2 fermiſſion which a huſband gave to 
his wife to be falſe to his bed, occa- 
 foned the abolition of a grievous tax. 


I ONSTAN CE, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of the great Conſtantine, without being a 
wicked man, was a bad emperor. He placed in- 
tire confidence in unjuſt, avaritious, and ambi- 
tious miniſters. By their advice he eſtabliſhed a 
burthenſome impoſt, and ſent orders to the * pre- 
fects of provinces to raiſe it with punctuality, 
and even with rigour. A poor man of Antioch, 
who could ſcarcely ſubſiſt by his labour, was tax- 

ed in a conſiderable ſum; but his poverty ren- 
dered him unable to pay. In vain did the col- 
lectors apply to and threaten him; he had no- 
thing but tears to give them. They, however, 
complained to the prefect of the province, that 
this man was able to pay, and that his. refuſal 
aroſe rather from avarice than peverty. The pre- 
fect, perſuaded of the truth of this repreſentation, 


0 | They had the tailed of juſtice, of the finances, | 
and the inſpection of the troops. 


ſent 
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ſent the poor wretch to priſon, and ordered that 
he ſhould pay the tax at an appointed 5 7 85 or Jann 
his life. | 

A man of 1 5 "who had 
long been enamoured with the priſoner” wife, 
went to her, and promiſed to pay the ſum de- 
manded of her huſband, provided ſhe would ſa- 
tisfy his paſnon. The woman, who tenderly 
loved her huſband, was long held in ſuſpence be- 
tween the deſire of delivering bim from priſon 
and preſerving his life, and the averſion ſhe had 
to injuring his bed. At length ſhe was refolved 
to conſult her ſpouſe. The man, conſidering 
that from his poverty he had no proſpect but 
death before his eyes, . conſented that his wife 
though ſhe; was extremely dear to him, ſhould 
accept of the offer made her. The woman ſent 
to inform the rich man to get the money ready, 
and ſhe would conſent to his wiſnes. He di- 
rected her to repair to his country houſe, ſome 
diſtance from Antioch, where he would meet 
her, and perform his promiſe. They according- 
ly met together there; when he ſhewed her a 
bag full of filver ; but after his deſires were ſatis- 
fied, he artfully conveyed away that bag, and 
ſubſtituted another in it's place filled with Earth. 
When the woman diſcovered the fraud, ſne was 


diſtracted with rage; oy this emotion was quickly 
©  fucceeded 


7 » 
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ly ſucceded by grief at having loſt the flattering 


hope of releaſing ber huſband. At length, after 


having been ſome time agitated by many un- 
eaſy ſenſations, ariſing from a ſucceſſion of dif- 


ferent reflexions ; ſhe went and threw herſelf at 


the feet of the prefect, relating to him the whole 
affair, and beſought him to do her juſtice, 'Her 
tears and fighs bore witneſs to the truth of what 
ſhe had related. The prefect, touched with her 


diſtreſs, and vexed at the ſame time with having 


been the cauſe of reducing a virtuous woman to 
ſuch' an extremity, by the threats he made uſe 
of to her huſband, payed the debt himſelf, .and 


adjudged to her the poſſeſſion of the country 


houſe wherein ſhe had been deceived. He after- 
wards informed the emperor. of this adventure, 


and engaged him to aboliſh the tax which had 
occaſioned it; 2 | | 
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The imprudence of an envoy of Hoxo- 
Alus, in reading aloud @ letter be 
bad juſt received, occqſoned the Hege 
_ ond Jaccage of Rome. i 


RCA DIUs, the ſon of the great Theo- 
doſius, was a weak prince, who neither 
&new how to command, nor to make himſelf 
obeyed ; ſo timid that he dared not to appear at 

the Head of his armies ; {o indolent that he never 
examined into his froſt important affairs, but 
Jeft the care of the government to baſe eunuchs, 
ho cheated him daily ; and the command of his 
troops to avaritious and ambitious generals, who 
betrayed him with impunity. The barbarians, 
who had been always repulſed by the courage 
and activity of his predeceſſors, took advantage of 
the weakneſs of his government, and over-run 
the territories of the Roman empire, as an impe- 
tuous river which hath broken down it's banks. 
And not meeting with any reſiſtance, they march- 
ed wherever their fury directed them. 


Alaric 
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Alaric was at the head of the Viſigoths; he 
made the Romans tremble, inſomuch that they 
were afraid to oppoſe a man who knew fo well 
how to command and to conquer. Honorius, 
who ſhut himſelf up in Ravenna, heard with 
ſhameful tranquility the horrid relations brought 
to him of the miſeries his ſubjeAs were daily eu- 
poſed to. While the Viſigoths were deſtroying 
the towns, murdering: the men, raviſhing the 
women, pillaging and burning the churches, and 
ravaging the country, that cowardly emperor was 
amuſing himſelf in his menagery with his hens, 
In order to rouſe him from his indolence, he was 
informed, that Alaric was marching forward with 
his troops, and prapoſed going to Rome, and af- 
ter ravaging that city, would, na doubt, attack 
Ravenna. Upon this, Honorius called a coun- 
cil, and told them, that troops muſt de raiſed to 
puniſh the haughty barbarian ; he was uneaſy, 
and ſpoke with ſome warmth ; but afterwards he 
reſglved to ſolicit Alaric to lay down his arms, 
and appointed ambaſſadors to go immediately to 
treat with the Viſigoths on terms of peace. Ala- 
tic demanded, a conſiderable ſum of money and 
grain ſufficient to furniſh his troops during the 
winter; F and that the emperor ſhould confer on 
D 2 him 


| [ 32 
li him the title of general of the Roman armies. 
bi Honorius communicated theſe propoſals to the 
eunuchs who were about his perſon ;. and as the 
1 enemy appeared to them to be pacified, they were 
for ſhewing their courage by a refuſal, and gave 
their advice accordingly to Honorius, who was 
{ already prediſpoſed to follow it. 1 
i | He therefore wrote to Jovius, his ambaſſador, 4 
2 who was then with Alaric, that he would con- 
| ſider of the article relating to the proviſion and 
; money; ; but that he never ſhould be ſo weak as 
<to give to a barbarian, ſuch as Alaric, the title 
of General of the Roman Armies. Jovius, being 
in Alaric's tent when he received the letter, was 5 
fo imprudent as to read it aloud. Alaric hear- L 
ing the article relating to the generalſhip, flew 
into a paſſion, gave orders to his ſoldiers to 
ſtrike their tents, and march directly to Rome; N 
which place he made himſelf maſter of in ſpite y 
of the utmoſt efforts of the beſieged ; and the 1 
Viſigoths put all to fire and ſword. It is need- 
jeſs to deſcribe, in this place, the ſaccage of 
Rome; as it is to be met with in numberleſ, 
N authors, and as it is eaſy to form an idea of the 
behaviour of theſe barbarians in their fury. 
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A perſon 
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A perſon * who had eſcaped the ſword of the 
enemy, haſtened to inform Honorius of this 
melancholy news, ſaying, with a ſigh, © Rome 
“ is taken.” „How can Rome be taken? re- 
_ plied the emperor ; I fed her myſelf this morn - 

„ ing.” „ Alas, continued the other, the Vi- 
9 &« ſigoths have made themſelves maſters of it; 
I & they have pillaged the houſes, murdered the 
4 „ men, violated the women, pulled down the 
« churches, palaces, and all the fine monuments 
« of our forefathers.” „ Oh, returned Hono- 
4e rius, you are ſpeaking of the city of Rome: 
„] thought you had meant my hen [ſo named}: 
e She is not deſtroyed then, God be thanked,” 

Aſtoniſhing beyond meaſure, to ſee ſo inſigui- 
ficant a being fill the throne of the Cæſars 


| I: Procope de Bello Goth, 
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BrLis AR Ius, one of the greateſt cap- 
tains hiſtory boaſts, after having con- 
-quered the Perfians, ſubdued Africa 


and Italy, was deprived of all his bo- 


nours and dignities, for having ex- 


' preſſed his reſentment at the. conduct 


of bis wife. 


\ .LMOST every nation was fubdued by 


: che Romans : Europe, Africa, and Aſia, 
ſubmitted to their power; but after their on- 


queſts were completed, they neglected the pre- 
ſervation of them. The barbarians of the north, 


not finding ſufficient ſubſiſtence in their barren 


climates, paſſed in large bodies into the Roman 


territories; and, after having committed horrid 
carnage, got poſſeſſion of the fineſt provinces, 
and erected kingdoms therein. When Juſtinian 


aſcended the imperial throne, the Roman empire 


poſſeſſed only the languiſhing remains of it's for- 


mer grundeur The Oſttogoths were maſters of 
Italy; the Viſigoths poſſeſſed Spain; the Van- 
dals 


FX 
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dals were ſettled in Africa; and Gaul was 5 undes 
the dominion of the Francks. 

Juſtinian formed the vaſt project of attack ing 
all theſe barbarians, and of eſtabliſhing the Ro- 
man empire in it's ancient glory. He perceived 
that Belifarius poſſeſſed all military talents in a 
ſuperior degree, and therefore placed. him at the 
head of his troops; and being thus ſeconded by 
ſo powerful an army, he feſolved to attempt the 
execution of his projects. 

The Perſians, ſinking under the proweſs of 
Beliſarius, ſued for peace. Africa ſaw this hero, 
and ſubmitted. Italy, unable to reſiſt him, be- 
came ſubjedt to the dominion of the Romans. 


He returned to Conſtantinople, to receive the 


tribute of honours due to his victories. All eyes 


| beheld him wich pleaſure 3 every mouth was la⸗ 


viſh in his praiſes. This great man, ſo worthy 
of reſpect and veneration, was the huſband of 
a proſtitute, who abandoned herſelf to the atmoſt 


exceſſes of debauchery. Antonina was the bed- 


fellow of all the young: gentlemen of Cotiſtan= 
tinople ; and, from one proſtitution to another, 


the arrived to ſuch a degree of effrontery, chat 


ſhe did not even endeavour to ſave appearances, 
Beliſarius, whoſe thoughts were employed tolety 


on nn acquiſition of glory, deigned not to pay 
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the leaft attention to the irregularities of his 
wife. But being informed that his lenity was 
the ſubject of raillery among the officers, he 
grew exaſperated againſt her, reproached her in 
the moſt bitter terms, threatened to deſtroy her, 
and forbid her to ſtir out of her apartment. 
Antonina communicated her misfortune to the 
empreſs Theodora, intreating her to employ her 
authority in her behalf. Theodora, the wife of 
Juſtinian, was ſtill more addicted to debauchery 


than Antonina. Before ſhe was married to Ju- 


ſtinian ſhe lived by proſtitution ; but after her 
marriage with him, ſhe behaved with more cau- 


tion, Beliſarius's wife being the only confidant 


of her pleaſures. Theodora being therefore in- 
tereſted in the fate of Antonina, ſhe ſent for 
| her; ; and kept her with her until ſhe found a 
pretext for diſtreſſing Beliſarius to ſuch a degree, 
as that he had occaſion for the credit and in- 
tereſt of his wife. 

The wiſhes of the artful Theodora were ſoon 
gratified. A kind of revolt happened at this 


time among the ſoldiery ; and Beliſarius was ac- 


euſed, by order of the empreſs, of being the 
author thereof; though perfectly innocent. Ju- 
ſtinian, inſtigated by the advice of his wife, 


vonfiſcated his ſubſtance, 5 and goods, de- 


prived 


wat, 
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prived him of all his dignities, and of the com- 
mand of the troops. Before Beliſarius's diſgrace, 
every perſon thought it an honour to be in his 
company; but after his misfortune, none dared to 
ſpeak to him, compaſſionate him, or even men- 
tion his name. True friends are rarely met with 
among the great. The common people had 
more pity z they ſaw with grief the conqueror 
of Africa and Italy deſerted, ſorrowful, and de- 
preſſed, without wealth, without honours, and 
baniſhed from the throne which owed it's luſtre 
to him. 2 Es 
Theodora ſaw his grief with joy. She flat - 
tered herſelf, that by obtaining his re- eſtabliſſi- 
ment through the ſollicitation of Antonina, he 


would be obliged to pardon all the outrages 


which ſhe had committed againſt him. At 
length, having learned that he abandoned him- 
ſelf to deſpair, ſhe wrote him a letter in the 
following Terms. — © You have offended me, 
% Beliſarius ; but Antonina intreats me to par- 
% don you; and I am under too many obliga- 
tions to her to refuſe her: I therefore grant 
« you life, and reſtore to you your poſſeſſions. 
% Remember to ſhew due gratitude to your 
« wife; it is to her alone you are indebted for 
ce this favour.” As ſoon as he had read this 
letter, he haſtened to his wife, embraced her, 

* YT + thanked 
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_ thanked her for the ſervice ſhe. had done him, 
and promiſed to treat her, for the future, with 


all * N 1 2 
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mis  hing if the Perfions, re- 


aſcends the throne, by means of bi: 


wife's intrigue with a JO 


warrior, but a bad prince. He treated his 
ſubjects with the utmoſt cruelty; took away ſuch 
of their wives from them as pleaſed him, and put 
their huſbands to death, if they dared to com- 
plain. The wife of this great debauchee was of 
ſuch exquiſite beauty, that ſhe charmed all who. 


0 ABA D ES, king of Perſia, was 2 great 


N her. 


A yoyng ſoldier belonging to the king 8 guard, 
ſeeing her, one day, paſs by, was ſtruck with 
admiration ; and obſerved, that he who poſſeſſed 
ſo fine a woman, muſt enjoy the higheſt felicity. 


The queen heard him; and, as love and flattery 
always pleaſe the ladies, whatever mouth they 
proceed from, ſhe caſt a glance. at him expreſſive 


of her ſatisfaction. Love ſoon kindles a flame 


in 
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in the breaſt of a man who thinks he has et 
with a woman of ſenſibility. The ſoldler thought 
he perceived ſothething of tenderneſs in the look 
of the queen. He imagined that nothing but a 
proper opportunity was wanting to ttiake Rim 
happy, and flattered. himſelf that he ſhould! wreet 
with one. But the queen was ſo well puarded; 


that all his reſearches: were incffetual; The 
image of this beautiful princeſs was impreſſed on 


his heart, and the perſuaſion of kis not being in- 
different to her, increaſed his paſſion to exceſs. 
At length, finding it impoffible to ſucceed in lis 
wiſhes, life became a burthen to him; and he 
ſought occaſions: to loſe it. When he was en- 
gaged in battle, he ruſhed into the greateſt dan- 
gers; but his deſpair, which: held the place of 
courage, occaſioned him to be always victorious z 
he overcame all who oppoſed ; and his example 
animating his fellow- ſoldiers, he frequently, 
when the victory was doubtful, fixed it in favour: 
of the Perſians. Cabades, being informed by his: 
officers, of the merit of this ſoldier, recompenſed 
his valour, and raifed him to a higher ſtation ;: 
and ſome time ——_— = him the command of a 
fortreſo. 

He occupied this poſt, with the Perſians, tired- 
of the cruelties of Cabades, depoſed him, and 
condemned him to paſs the reſt of his days in- 
* one 
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ene of the citadels ; and he was conducted ts 
that which was commanded by the above- men- 
tioned ſoldier. The king had not been there a 
month before the queen went thither to ſee 
him; but as the ſoldiers, who guarded the 
tower, were expreſſly forbid not to admit any 
perſon, without leave from the governor, they 
puſhed her back: In vain ſhe importuned them; 
her prayers and tears, ſo far from affeQing 
the ſoldiers, were the ſubject of their diver- 
Gon. She, hoping to find more politeneſs and 
complaiſance in the governor, went to make her 
re to him. When, how great was his 
ſurprize and joy on ſeeing the woman, who had 
fo lang employed his whole thoughts and affec- 
tions, now come to aſk him a favour. She gave 


him a detail of her misfortunes ; he ſpoke to her 


of his paſſion. They mutually granted each 
other's requeſt, She had free admittance into 
the tower, whither ſhe came frequently; and, 
perceiving that the ſoldiers, accuſtomed to ſee her 
paſſing to and fro very often, took little or no 
notice of herz ſhe conveyed ſome of her apparel 
to Cabades, Who paſſed undiſcovered through the 
guards, went to the Huns, and returning with a 
powerful army, forced the Perſians to return to 
their obedience, and re- aſcended the throne; 
which he enjoyedipeaceably thirty years. __ 
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The ſeverity of an empreſs to her daughter 
vas the occaſion of ATTILA's ravag- 
ing Gaul and Italy, and of the Foun- 
dation of the City of Venice. 


LACIDTIA, the daugter of Honorius, and 
mother of Valentinian III. emperor of the 
Weſt, was a woman of intrigue; but know- 
ing with what pleaſure fame is apt to publiſh the 
faults of the great, ſhe carefully concealed her 
failings from the public eye; and, when ſhe ap- 
peared abroad, aſſumed ſuch an air of pe 
as impoſed on every body. 1 
Conſcious of her own faults, ſhe was the 
more careful to prevent the ſame in her daughter 
Honoria. All the time which ſhe could fpare ' 
from her pleaſures, ſhe employed in obſerving 
the conduct of that young princeſs. She watch- 
ed all her ſteps ; liſtened to all her difcourſes ; 
none of her actions eſcaped her: She forbad her 
even looking at the men. This imprudent ſeve- 
rity threw young Honoria into continual fear, 
fear prompted her to ſtudy the art of deceiving; 
and ſhe accuſtomed herſelf to impoſture. In 
| _ far from finding in her mother a friend, 
a who 
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foreſaw he would, Attila- put himſelf at the head 
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who by lenity endeavoured to ſooth her to re - 
etive' and follow her advice, ſhe met with a ri- 
gid cenſor, always ready to blame and to puniſh 
der. This young princeſs, a prey to the moſt 
vielent paſſions, could not long ſubmit to the re- 
ſtraint in which Placidia held her. In order to 
ſhake off a yoke ſo inſupportable, ſhe wrote a 
letter to Attila, king of the Huns, in which ſhe 
offered him her hand, and as a pledge of her 
faith ſent him the half of a ring. Attila, who 
only wanted a pretext for ravaging the Weſt, 
took the adyantage of Honoria's offer, and wrote 
to the emperor Valentinian that Honoria was his 
wife; deſired he would ſend her to him, and 
likewiſe cede to him the moiety of the empire 
which was to be her portion. 


. Valentinian, having refuſed his requeſt, as he 


of a very conſiderable army, entered Gaul, and 
put all to fire and ſword. The celebrated 


Atius marched againſt him, defeated him, and 


obliged him to depart from the territories of the 
empire. But this defeat ſerved only to irritate 


Auils, be re-afſembled all his forces, entered 


Italy, took Aquilia, maſſacred all the inhabitants, 
and laid the city in ruins. Milan, Padua, Ve- 
rona, 1 & c. were . the victims of 


The 


163811 


The inhabitants of the adjacent parts retired . 
to the point of the Adriatic. Gulph, and built 
themſelves cottages z their example was followed 
by. others. This was the commencement of the 
city of Venice. | 

Attila; continued: his incurſions: and ravages. | 
At length he accepted an annual tribute offered 
to him by Valentinian III. and e into 
Scithia, where he died. 


— | 


The inability f a perſon who had / of 2 
conſiderable ſum at dice, to pay the 
ſame immediately, was the cauſe tlat 
tbe Vandals, ſettled in Africa, went 
70 m Baß and ſack Rome. 


OME, after. having been pilageg and 
burnt by the Viſigoths, ſeemed to ſpring 
up anew. outof it's own aſhes. The citizens vied 
with each other in repairing their houſes; the 
great ſacrificed their wealth to re- eſtabliſſi the 
public monuments, commerce flouriſhed, and 
plenty reigned in this ſuperb city; but it was 
deftined to fall a prey to barbarians. They en- 


riched themſelves a ſecond time with it's ſpoils ; 
the 


* 
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i 
the diſunion and luxury of the Romans, as it 
were, invited them to go thither. Valentinian, 
the worthy ſucceſſor of Honorius, ſaw, with in- 
ſenſibility, the empire falling to ruin in every 
part. He was ſurrounded with enemies, and yet 
thought of nothing but his pleaſures. Inſtead 
of employing himſelf in conſulting with his mi- 
niſters for the preſervation of the ſtate, he amuſed 
himſelf with playing at dice with them, and let 
flip no opportunity of cheating them. Maximus 
preſerved the friendſhip of this weak emperor 
only by gaming with him. 


One day, when they had been both deeply 
engaged at play, Maximus loſt a conſiderable 
ſum; and as he had not ſo much about him, 
the emperor obliged him to leave his ring with 
him as a ſecurity for the debt., . Valentinian, 
who was artful in finding means to gratify his 
luftful defires, imagined that this ring might 
ſerve him in obtaining the gratification of thoſe 


| - which the charms of Maximus's wife had raiſed | 


in him; who was extremely beautiful, and whom 
he had often attempted to ſeduce by preſents and 
promiſes. Accordingly he ſent a confidant of 8 
his to tell this lady to come to court, where her 
huſband waited for her; and to convince her 
that this order came from Maximus, he ſent his 
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ring to her. In the mean time he placed perſons 
at the gate of the palace, to ſeize and carry her 


to a retired place, where he violated her honour. 


This lady, thinking that her huſband had the 
baſeneſs to conſent to her diſhonour, loaded him 
with the bittereſt reproaches; but Maximus, who 
really loved his wife, had no great difficulty to 
perſuade her of his innocence ; and in the fury 
with which jealouſy inſpired him, he made an 


oath to waſh off their mutual diſgrace in the 


blood of the emperor. He formed a conſpiracy, 
and promiſed conſiderable ſums to thoſe who 
would enter into it. In ſhort, he met with ſome 
who were wicked enough to undertake the _ 


ricide. 
As ſoon as the news of Valcatiaian's death 


was made public, Maximus cauſed himſelf to be 


proclaimed emperor by his accomplices, who 
hoped, by his elevation, to meet with the re- 


ward of their crime. This new emperor reſolved 


to make uſe of the occaſion which the death of 
his wife afforded, to eſtabliſh himſelf on the 
throne. He forced Eudoxia, the widow of Va- 
lentinian III. to accept his hand; and as ſhe ex- 
preſſed her diſlike of him, he thought to gain 
her heart by acknowledging the crime he Had 
been guilty of. He told that princeſs, that, un- 


able to reſiſt the deſire he had of poſſeſſing her, 


he 
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he had reſolved to deſtroy Valentinian. This 
confeſſion had an effect quite contrary to his 
hopes. Eudoxia looked upon her condition with 


horror; and though ſhe fuppreſied her tears, it 


was only that the fury which now poſſeſſed her, 
might burſt forth with the greater violence. In 


order to revenge the death of her ſpouſe, ſhe 


was determined; to overthrow the empire, that 
the odious Maximus might be buried under it's 
ruins. She knew that the Vandals, ſettled: in 
Africa, were governed by à king who was-couw- 
ragious, enterpriſing, active, and cruel: She 
wrote to and intreated him to come: with: an 
army to revenge the death of Valeminian, and 
wreſt her from the arms of the moſt cruel of all 
tyrants. Her req ueſt Was accompanied with 
conſiderable preſants; with: a poſitive promiſe: of 


_ Gupplying him with every thing neveſſury. 


This appeared to Genſerie a favourable oppor- 


danke for ſatisfying the deſire he had of pillag- 
ing Italy. He therefore got together a number 


of: hips, and, i evil bis foltiers on board, 


es in Naly, and put all ne met with to fire 


and Tword ; then advanced to Rome, which he 
__ Etitored Iword in hand. The Romans were 1⁰ 
terrified that they thought of nothing but utter- 
* their ee and ſuffered fuch afflic- 


tions 
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tions as were ſhocking to nature. The pillage, 
of Rome laſted fourteen days; during which 
time every thing which had eſcaped the fury of, 
the Viſigoths, and all that had been rebuilt were. 
deſtroyed. Genſeric returned to Carthage; car- | 
rying with him the empreſs Eudoxia, and all, 
the principal perſonages of Rome, loaded with 


chains. The people, enraged: againſt Maximus, 
tore him to pieces. The captivity of Eudoxia 


was agreeable to her, as before her departure ſhe 


had. the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the odious Maxi- 


mus een 


L he remonſtrances which AMALASONTE,, 


_ queen of the. Oftrogoths in Italy, made 
to @ nobleman, on account of bis aun 


rice, vccaſnneu the death of that vi- 


uous princeſs, and the = 4g if 


the Kingdom of the QProgaths. . 


A the great Theodoric, king of Tealy, and 
of Audeffede, fiſter- of Clovis, king of France. 


All the hiſtori#ns extol her beauty: To the en- 


terior graces: of her perſun were joined all the 


MALA SO NT E was the dayghter of 


OT — — — — 
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good qualities of the heart and underſtanding. 


All ranks of people admired her. Theodoric 


was conſtantly happy in reflecting that he had 
given birth to ſo amiable a daughter ; and em- 


ployed in converſing with her all the time which 
was not ſpent in the affairs of the ſtate. In or- 
der to have her always near him, he refuſed ſe- 
veral monarchs who demanded her in marriage, 
and beſtowed her on Eutharic his relation, and 
declared him his ſucceſſor to the crown of 
the Oftrogoths. Amalaſonte had ſoon after the 


' misfortune to loſe her ſpouſe and her father. 
'The grandees of the kingdom, knowing her 


virtues and excellent talents, declared her regent 
with the title of queen, during the minority of 
her ſon Athalaric, whom ſhe had by Eutharic. 
They were not diſappointed in their expecta- 
tion. Amalaſonte knew how to govern. She 
appointed able generals to command the troops, 
who defeated the efforts of the enemy. Places 
were beſtowed only on perſons of known merit. 
The conduct of the judges was examined; the 


unfortunate were Protect, ; and vice was ſe- 


verely puniſhed. 


The avaricious and unjuſt Theodat, who was. 
the ſon of Theodoric's fiſter, thought that on 


account of his high birth and ſtation, he might 
bros” ſeize 
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ſeize with impunity the ſubſtance of private pers 


ſons. To ſome he refuſed payment of their 
juſt dues, and took poſſeſſion by violence of the 
lands of others. Amalaſonte, who was atten- 
tive to every thing, was ſoon informed of theſe 
unjuſt practices; and thereupon wrote to Theo- 
dat, that he did not behave like a prince, ang 
that he would render himſelf hateful to the peo- 
ple; and concluded her letter with deſiring that 
he would pay the debts he had contracted, and 
reſtore what he had uſurped. This mean-ſpirited 
prince, guided by avarice rather than honour, 


| conceived an implacable hatred againſt the queen, 


and ſwore that he would be revenged of her the 


firſt opportunity. As it is common for low minds 
to deal in treachery, he pretended to receive 


the advice of Amalaſonte very gratefully, and to 
be ſorry for his offences. He ſo far deceived 
her that Eutharic dying ſoon after, ſhe divided 
the throne with him, and cauſed him to be de- 
clared king. 


This perfidious wreteh accepted the crown 
with the greater joy, as knowing that it would 


furniſh him with the means of working her de- 


ſtruction who preſented it to him. As he knew 


the impreſſion which the virtues of Amalaſonte 


had made on the people, he was obliged to con- 
| £ ; ceal 
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ceal his eruel deſigns; and to prevent all diſtruſt 
in the queen, he always treated her with great 
reſpect, and was very ſubmiſſive to her will. By 
this ſtratagem he gained his ends. Amalaſonte 
neglected to obſerve his conduct, and the people 
and the ſoldiers accuſtomed themſelves inſenſibly 
to regard Theodat as their king. At length, 
when he found his power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
to put his projects of revenge in execution, he 
- ventured to attack Amalafonte ; and that the 
public might not immediately perceive his in- 
tentions to deſtroy her, he levelled not his firſt 
attacks at her, but at her friends and moft zea- 
Jous fervants ; ſome of whom he baniſhed, and 
-put others to death. Soon after he cauſed her 
to be ſeized, and conducted to a little iſle of Tuſ- 
_ cany, and proteſted to the Oſtrogoths he had no 
hand in the retreat of Amalafonte, but that the 
was willing to paſs the remainder of her days 
remote from the embarraſſments of a court, and 
of government. He forced her by the moſt ter- 
rible threats to write to Juſtinian, that ſbe quit- 
ted Italy on account of her being weary of roy- 
alty. Juſtinian, then emperor, would have ſuc- 
- *coured. Amalaſonte, had he known of her diſ- 
ttteſs; but being ignorant of the reftraint ſhe 
Was under, he gave credit to what ſhe had writ- 
2 * | : ten 
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ten to him. Theodat having. taken theſe mea-' 
ſures to prevent any one's knowing the unhappy: 
ſituation of this princeſs, he ſent ſome perſons, 


whoſe cruelty he was well acquainted with, to 
put her to death ; which was executed with the 


urtmoſt diſpatch ; for they ſet out immediately, 


found Amalaſonte in the Bath, ruſhed upon her, 
and ſtrangled her. They returned directly to 
Ravenna, and gave out that the | was. dead of 
ſome natural diſorder. 

Avarice, which was the motive 4s all Theo- 
dat's actions, induced him- to refuſe paying the 
aſſaſſins ſo large a reward as he had promiſed, 
Upon which they murmured ; and the murder of 

Amalaſonte did not long remain a ſecret. The 
Oſtrogoths and the Italians were all affected at 
the ſad cataſtrophe of a princeſs, whoſe virtues 

had inſpired them with veneration for her. As 
| ſoon as Juſtinian was informed of this affair, he 
was greatly exaſperated, and vowed that he 
would revenge the death of a woman whom he 
ſo much bel and eſteemed. He ſent the cele- 
brated Beliſarius into Italy at the head of his 
troops. The Oſtrogoths maffacred Theodat, 
and proclaimed another king. All their efforts 
were ineffectual. Belifarius ſubdued one part of 
2 3 and the eunuch, Narſes, who ſucceeded 


him, 
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monarchy of the Oſtrogoths. 
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The. afſaſtmation Anif ERIC, king 
France, occafioned by bis giving 
Fx RG OR px, bis wife, a blow with 


a fwitch, in play. 


E W. perſons ate ignorant that in the early 
F times of the monarchy of France, all the 
ſioons of a king divided among them the ſucceſ- 
© fon of their father, each taking upon him the 
title of king. Clotaire the firſt, left four ſons, 
9 Gontran, Chilperic, and Sigebert. 1 q 
Chilperic, king of Soiſſons, was a ſlave to | 
ee very vice; he was covetous, cruel, and ambi- 
- ttious; and abandoned himſelf to the greateſt ex- 
I © ceſles of debauchery... He married every woman 
13 % that pleaſed, h him, ho ut regard to her ran Kk, 
= ani put her away as often as he met with ano- 
ther more amiable. Beſides his wives, he had 
ſeye ral concubines. The daughter of a peaſant, 
ofthe village of Avaucour in Picardy, was a 
wgiti! 3 "ma 5 one * his wives ; Her beauty; 
. = Te .. Charms; 
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charms, and wit, ſoon attracted the notice f 
the king, and he added her to the number of his 
concubines. She was the celebrated Fredegonde. 
This woman was ſo ambitious as to aſpire to the 


throne. By her complaiſance and aſſiduities, ſne 


had ſo far got poſſeſſion of the heart of Chilperic, 
that ſhe prevailed on him to put away his wife; 
but that monarch, influenced by the remon- 
ſtrances, and by the example of his brother Sige- 
bert, married Galſuinde, daughter of the king of 
Spain. Fredegonde ſtifled her ambition for the 
preſent, knowing that ſhe ſhould one day regain 


the heart of Chilperic ; their mutual inclination 


for debauchery was a certain pledge of it. She 
? therefore had recourſe to all the aids of art to 
heighten her beauty, and gave to her geſtures 
ſuch an air of wantonneſs as rekindled the paſ- 
ſon of the king; and he returned to her more 


enamoured with her than ever. Fredegonde, 


well knowing that reproaches were uſeleſs to a 
man of Chilperic's complexion, employed other 
means of getting rid of her rival. She poiſoned 


Galſuinde, This unhappy death was the cauſe 


of terrible ravages in France. Brunehaut, the 


wife of Sigebert, and ſiſter to Galſuinde, prevailed 
on her huſband to avenge the death of her ſiſter. 


Fredegonde irritated Chilperic againſt Sigebert 
E and 
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and Brunchaut ; ; and much blood was ſpile on 


both ſides. | 
Fredegonde, who never loft ſight of her dar- 
ling object, took advantage of the paſſion of . 


Chilperic to get herſelf declared queen. When 


her projet was accompliſhed, ſhe refolved to 
make herſelf amends with the young noblemen 


of the court for the favours which her ambition, 


rather than her love, had influenced her to be- 


ſtow on Chilperic. The beauty, rank, and 


power of Fredegonde, quickly attracted a crowd 


of adorers; among whom Landri was her great. 


eſt favourite; and ſhe obtained for him a poſt of 
ſuch a nature as required his attendance near her 


| *perfon : But the happineſs they enjoyed in the 
mutual gratification of their deſires, was ſoon 
*.nterrupted ; and Chilperic, by a very fingular 
Ancident, diſcovered the correſpondence between 


his wife and Landri. That monarch, being at 
helles, a country feat, whither he often went 
to relax aſter the fatigues of war and govern- 
ment, had made a party for hunting. Before he 
ſet out he went up to the queen's apartment, 


; whom he found wafhing+ her face, and her 
hair diſhevilled; when he gave her a little ſtroke 


over the ſhoulder with a ſwitch which he had in 
his hand : As her back was towards 'him, ſhe 


_—_ it was her lover, and faid to him> 
| 66 Landri, 


6 1 


« Landri, that is not the way women mould 
ce be ſtruck.” Theſe words gave Chilperic to un- 
derſtand what paſſed between the queen and that 
courtier. He caſt a very angry look at her, and 
departed for the chace, which he doubtleſs would 
not break off, in order to conceal his choler 
from thoſe he was determined to puniſh. Fre- 
degonde, who turned round, thinking to ſpeak 
to her lover, was terrified at her huſband's con- 
temptuous look; and knowing his cruel and re- 
vengeful diſpoſition, ſhe ſent for Landri, related 
to him what had happened, and concluded with 
telling him, that there was no other way for 
them to avoid puniſhment but by * the 
king. 

Landri put her advice into PIP execution 
for that night, as Chilperic was diſmounting from 
his horſe, he received two ſtabs with a poignard, 

which killed him on the ſpot ; and the aſſaſſin 


e eſcaped by favour of the night. Fredegonde, to 


avoid the puniſhment due to ſuch a crime, cauſed 
it to be given out that Brunehaut was the au- 
thor of it, and had employed the aſlaflin. = 


Ba A rebartes 
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4 portes of the entre 5 SornIA, con- 
ort of JUSTINIAN II. 7s the cauſe 
e the Lombards invading Italy, and 

5 efrabli hing ee there. 


N 


AR 8 E C although an eunuch, was cou- 
rageous, active, vigilant, artful, and ſub- 


tle; in ſhort, he was a good officer. If he was 
not the rival of Beliſarius, he was but little infe- 
rior to him. His talents for war gained him the 


confidence of Juſtinian * His victories aug- 
mented the glory of that emperor's reign. 
When Beliſarius, loaded with laurels, was de- 
. of repoſe, Narſes went to command the 
armies againſt the Oſtrogoths. He defeated and 
ſlew the brave Totila, whom the enemy - had 
elected king, made himſelf maſter. of Rome, and 
ſent the keys of that city to Juſtinian. Teias, 


who ſucceeded, fell by the hands of Narſes in 


the midſt of the Oſtrogoths, who were all cut 
in pieces. Seventy- five thouſand Francs endea- 
voured to ſtop the career of this redoubtable eu- 


nuch; but their defeat added to his glory. The 


Oſtrogoths, thus intimidated, laid down their 


arms, all the cities opened their gates, Italy ſub- 


mitted, 


1 
mitted, and Narſes was choſen to command thoſe 
whom he knew ſo well how to conquer. This wiſe 
governor firſt turned his thoughts on the means 
for repairing the evils which he had, through 
neceſſity, been the cauſe of. He ſent for corn 
from foreign countries, and ſupplied thoſe with 
it who were unable to purchaſe it ; he cauſed 
the ground to be ſowed, rebuilt the houſes which 
had been deſtroyed during the war, excuſed thoſe 
who had ſuffered, from all taxes; furniſhed the 
merchants with money to carry on commerce; 
and protected Italy from the incurſions of the 
barbarians, who in vain attempted to ravage it. 
The laws were re-eſtabliſhed, letters and the arts 
flouriſhed, the fields grew fertile, commerce was 
uninterrupted, and plenty reigned in all the 
places under the government of Narſes. | 
Would any one think it poſſible that the Ro- 
mans, about thirteen years after, ſhould be guilty 
of ſo much ingratitude as to accuſe Narſes of 
having enriched himſelf at their expence, and of 
treating them with cruelty ? They ſent deputies 
to Juſtin II. the ſucceſſor of Juſtinian I. with 
complaints of their governor, threatening that 
if he were not recalled, they were ready to ſub. 
mit to the Goths. The imprudent Juſtin, with- 
out examining into the motive of this accuſation, ' 
3 gave 


E 


gave eredit to it, ſent an order to Narſes to re- 
turn to Conſtantinople, and appointed Longin to 
ſucceed him The empreſs Sophia, who formed 
ber judgment of Narſes only from the title of 
Eunuch, which ſhe had heard him ſpoken of by, 
ſaid, Vou need only deliver him up to me, 
« and J will put him to ſpinning among my wo- 
« men.“ Narſes, being informed of this rail - 
lery, was greatly exaſperated, and replied, that 
he would weave ſuch a woof, that neither the 
emperor nor empreſs ſhould be able to unravel as 
long as they lived. He immediately wrote to 
Albouin, king of the Lombards, to quit Panno- 
nia, and repair immediately to Italy, the conqueſt 
of which he would render very eaſy to him. Al- 
bouin, with his Lombards, began his march im- 
mediately, and meeting wich no reſiſtance, took | 
poſſeſſion of a part of Italy, and there founded a 7 
kingdom, which, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the emperors, ſubſiſted many ages. 
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A young girl of the blood royal of the 
| Saxons, being carried off' from Eng- 
land by fome pirates, her captivity was 
the occaſion of her a Verdi the throne 
of France. 


TN the ſeventh century the Danes and Nar- 


I mans ravaged all the maritime coaſts of Eu- 


rope. They pillaged the houſes of the inhabi- 
tants, and carried into captivity all whom they 
met with, Among many other perſons whom 
they had forced away from England, was a young 
lady named Batilda, of the blood royal of the 


Saxons. As they expoſed. theſe ſlaves to public 


ſale, this young girl, happening to pleaſe the 
fancy of 'one of the officers of Archambaud, 
mayor of the palace to Dagobert I. he bought 
her for Strifling ſum, and made a preſent of her 
to his maſter. The child, being of a very agree- 
able figure, Archambaud made her cup-bearer af 
his table, As this young ſlave advanced in ageg 

the beauty and graces of her perſon appeared 
more conſpicuouſly. In ſhort, her charming 
face, majeſtic ſhape, and noble deportment,, 


ſoon attracted the looks and ſighs of the no- 


N blemen 


35 [ 80 

blemen who dined with Archambaud; nor was 
he himſelf inſenſible of her charms; but his 
heart ſoon paid to this fair ſlave the tribute of 
love. The firſt pledge of which was his making 
her a preſent of her liberty. He himſelf became 
her flave, and his ſole ſatisfaction was in ſeeing, 
hearing, and admiring the charming Batilda; but 
there was fo much dignity, as well as ſo much 
ſweetneſs in her behaviour, that ſtruck the mayor. 
of the palace with awe. Every time he opened 
his mouth to declare to her his love, he cloſed it 
again without being able to ſay any thing. He 
could only ſigh; and one kind look from Ba- 
tilda conveyed the greateſt ſatisfaction to his 

heart. At length, his wife dying, he thought 

he could now make known his paſſion to her, 


Wwoithout giving offence to her virtue. He offered 


her his hand: But Batilda, ever mindful of what 
was due to her birth, thought any other hand 
than that of a monatch unworthy of her accep- 
tance; and therefore had the addreſs to elude 
the propoſal of Archambaud, withaut, at the 
ſame time, appearing to deſpiſe him. But, as 
he redoubled his importunities, ſhe retired to a 
houſe at a diſtance from his, which ſhe never 
left till ſhe was informed of his having taken an- 


other wife. At ag, Clovis II. king of France, 
baving 
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1 
having ſeen her, was ſo charmed with her beau 
ty, that he demanded her in marriage of the 
mayor of the palace, and "eſpouſed her. Her 
beauty raiſed her to the throne, and her virtue made 
her admired there. Queen Batilda was a mother 
to the poor, and the conſolation of the diſtreſſed; 


in ſhort, ſhe ſhewed her power only by ker be- 


neficence. After the death of Clovis, ſhe was 


declared regent of the kingdom; when the du- 


ties of religion, and the affairs of ſtate engroſſed 


her whole attention. None but perſons of abi- 


lity and integrity were admitted into offices of 
ſtate, Her reſpect for the biſhops was ſo great 
that ſhe did nothing without their advice; but 
ſhe was the dupe of her own confidence. Sige- 
brand, who filled the ſee of Paris, concealed the 


moſt boundleſs ambition under the cloak of ex- 
traordinary devotion. This proud prelate, to 


make himſelf of the greater importance, ſuffered 


his frequent viſits to the regent, and her kind- 


neſs to him, to be miſinterpreted. The nobi- 
lity became Jealous of him, and cauſed him to 


be aſſaſſinated. Batilda, informed of the inju- 


rious reports which this wigked man had occa- 
ſioned with regard to her, reſolved to abandon 
the world, and devote the remainder of her days 


to God. She retired to the abbey of Chelles 


P which 


82 } 
which ſhe had founded, where ſhe lived and died 


in the exerciſe of every virtue. The church 
bath Sau her among the number of their 


The infirmities of S181LL a, the wife of 
_ CHARLEMAGNE, occaſioned the efla - 
bliſbment of the German empire. 


EPIN the Short had the courage to put 

the crown of France upon his head, and 

the power to maintain it there. Charlemagne 
| | and Carloman his ſons ſhared his eſtates. Some 
| of the nobles, thinking the youth of the two new 
kings afforded a favourable opportunity of ſhak- 
ing off the yoke which Pepin had impoſed on 
them, took up.arms, ſeized Aquitaine and Gaſ- 
cony : But Charles, active, vigilant, and coura- 
geous, haſtened to give them battle; he came 
up with them, diſperſed their army, ſeized them, 
and loaded them with chains. This victory an- 
nounced his great talents for war; and made all 
the monarchs of Europe tremble. Didier, king 
of the Lombards in Italy, bad a deſign of taking 
up arms againſt him, but fear made him ſollicit 
an alliance with him whom he had intended to 
attack. 


* 


ä 1 
attack. He offered him Sibilla, his daughter, 
in marriage; and having gained over to his in- 
tereſt queen Bertha, the mother of Charlemagne, 
who he knew had great influence over her fon, 
Charles eſpouſed Sibilla in ſpite of the Efforts of 
pope Stephen IV. who knowing how contrary 
this alliance would be to his intereſt, employed 
many inveCtives and menaces to prevent, it being 
carried into execution. Sibilla was ſubject to 
ſome infirmities which ſoon diſguſted, her huſ- 
band, and he put her away, and married Hilde- 

garde, who was of an illuſtrious family at Sueves. 
Carloman died about this time at Samancy, near 
to Laon, leaving two ſons, Pepin and Siagre 3 
but all the French, ftruck with the virtues of 
Charles, would have him for their king. Ge- 
berge, the widow of Carloman, fea:ing left her 
two ſons ſhould meet with the ſame unhappy 
fate which many ſons of kings bad experienced, 
fled with them ta the king of Lombardy. 


Didier thinking that this ſtep of the queen 
would afford him a pretext for revenging the af- 
front put upon his daughter, received her with 1 
great ſatisfaction. He raiſed troops, and endea- 
voured to form ſuch alliances ag might be capable 
of ſeconding him in his enterprises. When he 
thought all his meaſures were well and properly. 

con 


15 


concerted, he applied to the pope to crown the 
ſons of Carloman kings of Auſtraſia. The chair of 
= St. Peter was at that time filled by Adrian I. a 
| reſolute and able Man. The Pontiff, knowing 
of the difference ſubſiſting between Charles and 
Didier, poſitively refuſed to comply with the re- 
queſt of the Lombardian king, and ſent to de- 
mand Succours of Charles. Didier marched with 
a formidable army to Rome, and laid ſiege to | 
that City. Charles put himſelf at the head of 1 
the French, routed the Lombards, who attempted. f 
to oppoſe his paſſage acroſs the Alps, fell upon q 
their already affrighted army, cut them in pieces, 
purſued Didier who had eſcaped into Pavia, made 
him priſoner, aſſumed the crown and title of king E 
of the Lombards, and confirmed to the pope ; 
the donation of Pepin his father, reſerving to 
himſelf the title and ſovereign power of Rome, g 
and over the reſt of Italy. His power, his zeal ; 
for religion, and his reſpect for thoſe that occu- : 
pied the chair of St. Peter, inclined the Pope to 
Proclaim him emperor of the Weſt. At length 
pope Leo III. took the opportunity when that N 
monarch was on a viſit at Rome, to place the | 
imperial crown on his head, and to proclaim him 
emperor of the Romans, which was executed ) 
| with the ora ent * the py: and ; 
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The diſcovery of Salt in Afaa Was = 


to a Can of the Tartars dropping a 
little piece of meat on the ground. 


T” E uſe of ſalt, if we may credit the hif- 


tory of the Tartars, was long unknown 
in Aſia: The Tartars were entirely ignorant of 
it's qualities before the reign of Taunai-Can : 
That prince being one day a hunting, after 
killing a good deal of game, grew ſo hungry 
that he ſtopped i in the middle of a field, and or- 
dered his attendants to kindle a fire and roaſt 
ſome of it. A little piece happening by acci- 
dent to fall on the ground, his appetite was too 
keen to allow him time for wiping it nicely, and 


on eating it he found it more agreeable to the 


taſte than the reſt, it having a ſmall flavour of 


falt. As he was a perſon of great merit, after 
refleing a little on this diſcovery, he cauſed a 
quantity of the earth to be taken and delivered to 
ſome, ingenious men, who, by proper experi- 


ments, 


2 4 


the clergy. This was the origin of the German 
empire. 


* 5 
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ments, attained to the method of making falt; 

and from that time the Tartars uſed it with their 

food. They ſay that this Can made ſeveral other 

uſcful difcoveries in natural hiſtory. 

The world is principally indebted for improve- 
ments in arts and ſciences to great princes. 


# young Girl going every morning to 


draw water from a fountain, was the 
- 46k of a Tartarean prince taking up 

: arms againſt, and deſtroying, the Khan 
his father. 


GUS, the fon of Cara-Khan, gave from 

his infancy certain indications of his fu- 

ture greatneſs. Cuſtom, which uſually adds ſome- 
thing of the marvellous to the births of great 
men, gave out that this prince came into the 
world with his face ſhining like the ſplendor of 
the ſun. All the actions of this Infant, if hiſto- 
rians are to be credited, were prodigies. He was 
hardly out of his infant ſtate, before the neigh- 
bouring monarchs, informed of his merit, offer- 
ed their daughters in marriage to him. Cara, 
| his 
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HN 
hs father, conſulting rather his own intereſt than 
the inclinations of his fon, forced him to eſpouſe 
the daughter of Cavar, who poſſeſſed immenſe 
dominions; and whoſe hatred was as dangerous 
to him as his friendſhip. was ufeful. This mar- 
riage, contraſted by compulſion, was not happy: 
Ogus could not endure his wife. In vain did ſhe 
employ the moſt tender careſſes to engage his af- 
fections; all her fondneſſes were, in the eyes of 
Ogus, inſupportable importunities, and ſerved 
only to increaſe his averſion to her. 

This prince being one day a hunting, was ex- 
ceſſively thirſty, and after ſeeking a eonſiderable 
time for a ſpring where he might refreſh himſelf, 
he eſpied a young girl carrying a pitcher filled 

4 with water. He approached her, and enquired. 
1 where he could quench his thirſt; upon which ſhe: ' 
preſented to him the pitcher. The ſweetneſs of 
her air, her modeſty and beauty, impreſſed on the 
heart of Ogus the ſtrongeſt ſenſations of love. 
His eyes greedily run over the charms of this 
amiable incognita: He taſted ſo much pleaſure in 
viewing her, that he thought neither of his thirſt 
nor of the water which he held in his hand. This 
prince was not only extremely handſome, but of 
ſo noble an air, that plainly diſcovered his high 
rank, The girl perceived (not with indifference) 
| | the 


Object, ſucceeded the f 
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the impreſſion ſhe had made on his heart. The 
deſire of ſeeing him occaſioned her ſometimes to 
lift up thoſe eyes which modeſty had bent down- 
wards. This dumb language was interrupted by 
the attendants of Ogus, who had been long in 
ſearch of him. The girl, little accuſtomed to ſee 
ſuch a number of perſons, went on her way 
homewards.- The eyes of the prince remained 
fixed on her as long as ſhe remained in fight, 
and then he turned his head and ſighed. 

His officers were not at a loſs to gueſs at the 
ſtate of his mind: His ſorrow, and the beauty 
of her whom they had juſt ſeen with him, plain- 
ly demonſtrated it. 
Ihe young prince finding no pleaſure but in 
contemplating on the unknown fair, ſoon quitted 
the chaſe, in order to deliver himſelf up entirely 
to the ideas which love inſpired. When he was 
alone, his heart ſuffered the uſual agitations of 
lovers. To the deſire of poſſeſſing the amiable 
ar of not ſeeing her any 
more. He recalled to mind her features and ſhape; 
and his imagination deſcribed her ſtill more ami- 


able than when he ſaw her. In this manner he 


paſſed the remainder of the day and the whole 
night. The next morning he took with him one. 
% * officers, whom he n worthy of his 
1 con- 


| 
5 \ 
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confidence, and returned to the place where he 
had feen this charming creature. After having 
remained there ſome time he ſaw her appraaching 


with the pitcher in her hand. The torch of love 
gives light to his votaries. They perceive cir- 
cumſtances which are imperceptible to others. 
Ogus diſcovered that his prefence cauſed a tender 
emotion in the young maiden, and that he was 
not indifferent to her. Thinking himſelf then 
authoriſed to declare his ſentiments, he advanced 
to her and addreſſed her in the language which 
love dictated; to which ſhe made no reply, but 
liſtened with attention to him, which was a tacit 
declaration of what he wanted to be informed 
of, and a fi igh eſcaping her at that inſtant, con- 
firmed his hopes. | 
| The fear of being troubleſome engaged him to 
retire ; but firſt he told her that he ſhould return 
the next day at the ſame hour; and a tender look 
from the damſel made him hope that ſhe would 
alſo be there. He was not deceived, for he had 
hardly arrived before he ſaw her appear. At 


length, after ſeveral interviews they mutually de- 


clared to each other their condition. The young 
maiden, whoſe parents were ſhepherds, burſt in- 
to tears when ſhe learnt that her lover was the 
ſon of the Khan, and that ſhe could not hope for 


a happy 
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a, happy union with him. Ogus, who was'made 
inexpreſũbly happy by ſeeing, a perſon» whom he 
adored, ſhedding tears for him, thus addreſſed 


7 have met with your greateſt misfortune, but 
you ſhall find it your higheſt happineſs. Love 
« fills up all that diſtance which prejudice has 
& placed between mankind : J would rather re- 
6 nounce the crown- which I am heir to, than 
6 abandon you: But I would place it on your 
<< head, as no perſon appears to me more worthy to 
« wear it.” They had the pleaſure of thus ex- 
prefling their mutual ſentiments; but jealouſy 
interrupted their happineſs. _ 

As the actions of princes are always. narrowly 
pryed into, it was quickly known at court that 
Ogus diſappeared every morning. His wife, per- 
ſuaded that he went in purſuit of ſome object 
which had engaged his, affeQions, jealouſy took 
entire poſſeſſion of her mind, and her whole em- 
ployment now was to find out the perſon who 
had engaged the ID of her Huſband. She 
cauſed him to be watched, and having learnt that 
it was a young ſhepherdeſs whom de went to 
meet, and with whom he paſſed all the time 
which he was not obliged to ſpend at court, ſhe 
grew quite outrageous, and reſolved on the de- 


* 


her: © 'You ſeem to think that in love you 


ſtruQion 
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ſtruction of her rival. The firſt ſtep ſhe took 
was to throw herſelf at the feet of the Khan, to 


engage him to revenge her wrongs. 
c 
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Sir, 
ſays ſhe to him, you ſee in me the moſt unfor- 
tunate of women, who am come to implore 
your aid. If you have not compaſſion on me, 
my only reſource will be to get rid of a life 
which is inſupportable. What a change in 
my condition ! in my father's palace every mo- 
ment of my life was marked with new plea- 
ſures; his ready complaiſance gratified all my 
wiſhes ; his generous care prevented all my 
deſires. The courtiers earneſtly endeavoured 
to merit my favour, as being the fole ſupport 
of their intereſts. In this court, whither your 
preſſing ſolicitations have brought. me, I find 
myſelf the object of the moſt cruel diſdain. 
An ungrateful ſpouſe, whofe love I declare 


would make me compleatly happy, repays my 


tender en dearments with an inſupportable cold. 
neſs, while he at the ſame time burns for an- 
other, who, by her condition, is unworthy of 
him, and ftil] more unworthy to be my rival. 
She is, would you bel eve it, a contemptible 


ſhepherdeſs, to whom he goes every day to 


learn to hate me: What a difgrace would it 


++ be to me, and what a grief to my father, if 


« 1 
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© muſt be placed on a level with her in the 
« Seraglio of Ogus !” 
. Cara-Khan, knowing how dear ſhe was to her 
Ae and how dangerous it would be for him 
to provoke him, reſolved to procure her ſatisfac- 
tion. For this purpoſe he gave orders to one of 
his officers to ſeize the young ſhepherdeſs who 
had captivated the heart of his ſon, and to con- 
fine her cloſely in priſon. She was accordingly 
taken into cuſtody in returning home with her 
flock, and conducted to a place which was ſo 
well guarded that ſhe could neither ſend or re- 
ceive any intelligence by or from any perſon. 
Ogus went the next morning according to cuſ- 
tom to the place of rendezvous, where he waited 
- for her in vain; ſhe did not appear. He grew 
unęaſy, and went to the place of her abode and 
enquired for her, but he was anfwered only with 
| fighs. At length he learned that ſhe had ſuddenly 
diſappeared, but it was not known what had be- 
fallen her. He cauſed her to be ſtrictly ſought 
after, but no diſcovery could be made. He then 
abandoned himſelf to exceflive grief, and pro- 
miſed large rewards to thoſe who ſhould procure 
him intelligence of her ſituation. 
The officer who had executed the orders of 


the Khan, feduced' oy the hopes of engratiating 
himſelf 


1 


bimGlf j in Ogus's favour, went to him and re- 
vealed the ſecret of which he was the depoſitary. 
Ogus, actuated only by his love, aſſembled 
together thoſe who were attached to him, and 
flew to the place where his miſtreſs was conſined, 


overthrew all who oppoſed him, broke open the 
gates, and gave liberty to her who had robbed 
him of his. Cara-Khan was ſoon informed of 
his ſon's tranſactions, which threw him into a 
violent paſſion, and in the firſt tranſports of his 
rage he reſolved to go againſt him with his guards 
and put him to death. As Ogus, by the ſweet- 
neſs of his diſpoſitions, was univerſally beloved, 
he was ſoon informed of the ſtorm which threat- 
ened him and his miſtreſs; and as he had once 
before played the rebel, he did not heſitate to do 
the ſame a ſecond time, ordered his adherents 
to keep upon their guard, and to defend them- 


ſelves if the Khan ſhould attack them, as againſt 


an enemy. 

Cara-Khan appeared at the head of his guards, 
and charged the party of his ſon: The latter, 
animated by the bravery of Ogus, repulſed them, 
purſued them in their retreat, and entirely routed 
them. The Khan endeavoured in vain to rally 
his ſoldiers, and receiving himſelf a wound in the 
head, fell dead on the ſpot. Ogus was greatly 

aafflicted 
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ufllicted at this unhappy accident, and curſed an 
hundred times the victory which had been pur- 
chaſed with the death of his father. He buried 
him with all the funeral rites cuſtomarily paid to 
the Tartarian princes; and then haſtened to put 
away his wife, who by her jealouſy had made 
him a paricide, ſent her back again to her fa- 
ther, and gave his hand and his crown to her 
whom alone he thought worthy of his love. 
As he was a man of courage and ambition, he 
attacked the neighbouring ſtates, ſubdued them, 
and made the conqueſt of Tartary and a part of 
China. At length, after a long and glorious 
reign, he died, leaving to his poſterity a reſpec- 
table name, which to this day is held in venera- 
tion throughout Tartary. 
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The love of a Lady for a certam Duke, 
| was the cauſe of ChaxI ES the Fat, 

king of France and emperor of Ger- 
many, being dethroned, and e. to 


the neceſſity of aſting alms. 


\HARLES the III, called the Fat, king of 

France and emperor of Germany, through 
| treachery and cowardice, had the art of appeaſing 
the troubles of his extenſive dominions. All thoſe 
whoſe power and courage appeared formidable to 
him, he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated ; and gave im- 
menſe ſums to the neighbouring potentates when 
he knew they were preparing to attack him, He 
had long enjoyed, in ſhameful indolence, the 
fruit of his iniquities, when he was ſeized with 
a violent diſorder which affected his intellectual 
faculties. 

Hermengarde, the ideas of Boſon, king of 
W an artful and ambitious woman, took 
advantage of the emperor's weakneſs, and pre- 
vailed on him to adopt her ſon, and declare him 
bis ſucceſſor. Hildegarde, ſiſter of Charles the 
Fat, 
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Fat, vexed at finding. that her brother did not 
appoint Arnold, the natural ſon of Carloman, 
ſon of Louis the Stammerer and duke of Ca- 
rinthia (whom ſhe loved to diſtraction) to ſuc- 
ceed him, reſolved to ſacrifice every thing, even 
her brother himſelf, in order to place the crown 
on the head of her lover. She therefore repre- 
ſented to the nobles, that as Charles the Fat be- 
came daily more and more ſenſeleſs, he was not any 
longer in a fit condition to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. | 

nas & _— the Bavarians, the Thorkgiand, 
In an aſſembly of the nation, depoſed Charles; 
and Hildegard, by her ſolicitations eee 
procured Arnold to be proclaimed emperor. Eudes, 
count of Paris, took the government of France, 
with the title of King. 

All thoſe who the inſtant before gloried in a 
ok; from Charles, now abandoned him with 
contempt. His officers and domeſtics ſeized on 
his furniture and cloaths, and even turned him 
out of his own houſe. Can we be ſufficiently 
aſtoniſhed at the inconſtancy of fortune? A 
man who alittle while before was the maſter of 
almoſt all chriſtendom, who when he appeared 
in-public was arrayed in apparel which denoted 
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his dignity and power, was immediately afte, 
forced to wander about covered with rags, and 
without a habitation to go to, for a morſel to fa- 
tisfy his hunger. 


The diſorder in his intellects was nor ſo ex · 


treme as to deprive him of a ſenſe of his mĩsfor- 


tunes. He lamented his unhappy fate, and asked 
relief of all he met, but they were deaf to the 
voice of compaſhon. Luitberg, archbiſhop of 
Mayence, alone ſent him food and rayment. 
Arnold at length grew aſhamed of with-holding 
from him who had been his maſter, a common 
ſubſiſtence, and allowed him the revenue of three 
villages. See the History of France and Germany, 
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The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily were 
eftabliſhed in conſequence of a duel 
fought by 720 DN Barons. 


N — * ages, women were not more ſecure 
from the attacks of calumny than in theſe our | 
— All thoſe to whom nature had been fa- 

vourable, were calumniated, becauſe there were 
always men who have boaſted of their triumphs 
over beauty; and as the people are ever diſpoſed 
F | te 


8 or Gaimar, the duke de Benevent employed him 
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to give ear to ſcandal, they readily believe falſi- 
ties of this kind. 


A young lady of an illuſtrious. 8 in a Nor- 


5 Sor ar hy was ſo extremely handfome that ſhe was 
ſpoken of every where as a miracle of beau- 


ty- She was the object of the wiſhes of the 


young. nobility of her time, who all earneſtly 


ſolicited. her in marriage. Her reputation ſoon 
paid the tribute which is due from all fine \ women 
to calumny. William Repoſtel gave out that 


> > bad obtained of her all that i men could deſire of 
women, and which it is criminal in them to 


grant. This report gained credit, and thoſe who 


before had been deſirous of eſpouſing her, now 


only ſought her as a miſtreſs. - 
| Drongo-Oſmond, brother of the young lady, 


informed of the ſcandalous reports ſpread by Wil- 


liam Repoſtel relative to his ſiſter, thought him- 


elf obliged to revenge this affront to his family, 


by ſeeking the life of the author of it : And be- 
ing one day on a hunting party with him, he 


© obliged him to draw, and in the conflict Repoſtel 


was ſlain. 
As Repoſtel was much deleted Pk Robert 


the Devil, then duke of Normandy, and Oſmond, 


was obliged to abſcond ; and paſſing into Pouille, 


againſt 


E 

againſt the Saracens, who at that time were ra- 
vaging the coaſts of Italy. The young Norman 
ſhewed ſo much valour in different engagements, 
that the duke gave him the poſſeſſion of ſome eſtates 
in his dutchy, in order to keep him near his 
perſon. | | 5 

Some time after, fifty or ſixty Normans re- 
turning from Jeruſalem, paſſed through Salerno; 
where they were extremely well received, on ac- 


count of their countryman, who by his merit had 


gained the entire confidence of the duke de Be. 
nevent. While they were in this city, twenty 
thouſand Saracens laid ſiege thereto. The duke 
not having a force ſufficient to make head againſt 


ſo great a number, ſent to propoſe the payment 


of a ſum of money, which they accepted. While 
the Salernians were employed in collecting 
the price of their ranſom, the Saracens entirely 
neglected diſcipline, and abandoned themſelves to 
all manner of debauchery. The fixty Normans, 
accompanied by ſome Salernians,who were embol- 


dened by their example, went from the city at 
midnight, ſurpriſed the enemy in diſorder, killed 
a prodigious number, forced the reſt to take to 


their ſhips, and remained maſters of their camp, 
where they found immenſe booty, which they 
abandoned to the Salernians. 
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Te duke, aſtoniſhed at their valour, would 
have loaded them with preſents; but he was ſtill 
more amazed at their generoſity in refuſing them. 
He would gladly have prevailed on them to take 
up their reſidence in his territories, but finding his 
intreaties and offers ineffectual, he obtained their 


promiſe of returning to him again. 


The glory 


which theſe men acquired, excited ſome other 
Normans to go to Salerno. Their valour ren- 
dered them acceptable to all who had poſſeſſions in 


that country, and conſequently invaſions to 


fear. They ſometimes ſerved the Grecian em- 


peror; at other times the pope, and ſometimes 
the duke, and always with ſucceſs. Their cou- 
their em- 
ployers began to be afraid of them. The Greeks, 
ever perfidious, ated with inj uſtice towards them, 


rage rendered them redoubtable, and 


and drew on them their reſentment. The Normans 


tunned their arms againſt thoſe who had fo un- 
gratefully rewarded their ſervices, conquered Ca- 
Jabfia, Pouille and Sicily, and founded: a 5 
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7 " cody of rages is erke Hts a 
Kingdom, on account of NucMa, queen 
7 Navarre, wife of $axcus IV. 
called the Great, hindering ber fon 


Garcia frets: Nel br a m_y r 
Ml et. eee , 


I is well 700 with whats e . Ma- 
- -hometans ſubdued Aſia and Africa: It is alſo 
notorious that nothing but the reſolution and va” 
lour of the French and their chiefs, prevented 
their making a conqueſt of Europe. They had 
entered it; Spain had already ſubmitted, and 
Languedoc was unable to oppoſe them. The faci- 


lity of ſome conqueſts, excited them daily to new 


enterprizes, and they diffuſed terror where-ever 
they went. A man of extraordinary valour in 


France aſſembled the French together, and in- 
ſpiring them with courage, marched againſt the 


Saracens, came up with and engaged them at 


Poitiers, and made a horrible laughter among 
them, and forced the affrighted remains of * 


army to repaſs into * 


The deſcendants of thoſe Viſigoths, who, after 
facking Rome under Alaric, had ſettled in Spain, 
were obliged to conceal themſelves in the rocks 
of Aſturia, to avoid the fury of the Mahome- 
tans. When they ſaw their conquerors weak- 
ened by the victories of Charles-Martel, they be- 
gan to leave their hiding places, whither they were 
frequently obliged to return again: But after 
Charlemagne had, by force of arms, deſtroyed 
the power of the Mahometans in Spain, tie 
Viſigoths began to extend their dominion. They 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of Aſturia entirely, 
to which they joined Leon. Theſe ſucceſſes em- 
doldened the other Viſteoths diſperſed in the dif- 
ferent countries of Spain. Thofe who were ſet- 
tled in Navarre choſe themfclves a king : The 
Arragons appointed a chief with the title of 
Count. "Thus the Viſigoths daily acquired new 
ftrength ; ; and the king of Navarre, who ſoon 
became maſfer of the county of Arragon, was 
powerſ ul enough not only t to oppoſe, b but to attack 
the Mahometane. 5 
Sanche IV. called the Great, fi led the "We 
about the middle of the eleventh century. This 
pfince divided his time between love and war. 
He paſſed the fummer with his army, and the 
inter with Gaya his concubine, who by her 
+ - | exterior 
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exterior charms, and the accompliſhments of her 
mind, kept conſtant - poſſeſſion of his heart. 
Ramir was the fruit of their mutual love. The 
merit of this young prince diſplaying itſelf more 
and more every day, gained him a great num- 
ber of admirers; and the king enjoying much 
ſausfaction in having a ſon ſo worthy of wearing 
the crown after him, would have eſpouſed, with 
the uſual ſolemnity, the mother of ſo amiable a 
prince, .and given her the title of queen; but 
death prevented Gaya from enjoying thoſe ho- 
nours which the king deſigned for her. 

Sanche was ſo ſenſibly affected by the death of 
dis miſtreſs, that he determined to bear her in 
ſorrowful remembrance during life, and never to 
marry any other woman. But kings are leſs ma- 
ſters of their own deſtiny, than their ſubjects are; 
they are ſometimes obliged to ſacrifice their in- 
clinations to the intereſt of the ſtate. The 
count of Caſtille, who was a ſovereign, had only 
one daughter, his heireſs ; and it might have 
been dangerous for Sanche if ſhe had married 
any powerful neighbour, leſt, by his ſucceeding _ 
to Caſtille and thereby augmenting his force, he 
ſhould invade Navarre. Policy, therefore, in- 
fluenced Sancho to break his reſolution of re- 
maining ſingle. He eſpouſed Nugma, the daugh - 


* ter 
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ter of the count of Caſtille, by been he had 
two ſons, Garcia and Ferdinanc. 

Garcia, Who was of a lively, fiery poſition, 
addicted himſelf early to the . moſt roburſt exer- 
. ciſes. Horſe-races, tournaments, | and . 
were his ſole amuſements.. 

Sanche, whoſe love for e was. ae 
with the greateſt efteem and confidence, entruſted 
the Care of the government to her whenever he 
was obliged to-go to war with the Mahometans. 
day, during his abſence on this occaſion, 
Garcia being inclined for a race, deſired his mo- 
ther to permit him to take out of the king's 
ſtables a young horſe which was extremely beau- 
tiful : To which ſhe having conſented, he gave 
orders to the equerry to get him ready. The 
equerry, knowing the horſe to be exceſfively 
frery, did not comply with his orders, but went 
immediately to inform the queen of the danger 
to-which the prince would be expoſed in mount- 
ing an animal ſo difficult to be managed. Upon 
| which information, the queen ordered the equerry 
not to let him have the horſe. Garcia inſiſted - 
on having him, was offended at being refũſed, 
and went to complain to his mother; when 

finding | that ſhe juſtified the equerry, h& grew 
_ exaſperated againſt her, and vowed that he would 


e. Having long ſought the means for 
this 


1. 109: J. 

this purpoſe; at length his e — 
to him the blaekeſt of all calumnies; which was 
to give out that the queen was falſe to. the king, 
and that he could produce certain proofs. of. it. 
Nugma being informed of this aſperſion, was a- 
larmed; and ſending for the prince, reproached 
him with his crime: But this unnatural ſon, was fo. 
far from being affected or aſhamed of his wicked 
conduct before her, whoſe preſence alone ſhould 
have inſpired him with reſpect, that he took a 
pleaſure” in ſeeing her uneaſy ; and had the ef- 
frontery to tell her to her face, ſhe was guilty ; 
and leaving her, made a public declaration that 
ſhe wanted to enjoin him to keep fence ; and 
then put the finifhing ſtroke to this wicked in- 
vention, by informing the king, on his return 
home, that the queen held a criminal correſpon- 
dence with the equerry; and related ſuth eir- 
cumſtances to render the ſtory probable, that the 
king gave credit to it, and cauſed his wife to be 
immediately arreſted, and condemned her to be 

burnt alive; allowing her, however, according 
to the cuſtom which i ignorance had eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe times, thirty days to find out a Knight 
who would undertake to defend” her innocence 
againſt the prince. | Ra 1 
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The accuſer being the offspring of a legitimate 
marriage, and preſumptive heir to the crown, 
no perſon dared to preſent himſelf to fight againſt 
him. The. time granted to the queen was-now 
elapſed. Every one bewailed her unhappy ſitu- 
ation, which was all they could do for-her; At 
length the hour of her puniſhment arrived; the 
pile was erected; the executioners conducted her 
from the priſon to the place where ſhe was to 
ſuffer. On her arrival ſhe ſaw the apparatus of 
torments ready. The pile was now ſet on fire, 
and the executioners ſeized the queen to throw 
her thereon. © Hold, cries Ramir (the ſon of 
Gaya the concubine of Sanche) © I undertake 
4c to defend her: Let her accuſer come forth.“ 
The populace, who had been afraid to fhew 


. their ſorrow, loudly teſtified their joy. They ga- 


thered round thegenerous Ramir, andevery tongue 
was employed in proclaming his praiſe. The king 


: . Vas immediately informed of this event, and Garcia 


ordered to | preſent himſelf before Ramir : But 
that prince, like all baſe and cewardly perſons 
Who are emboldened when they find that none 
dare oppoſe them; trembled when he knew he 
was to fight; and his cowardice induced him to 
do what remorſe could not obtain from him. He 


| went a fell at his father's feet, confeſſed his 


guilt, 
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guilt, and rendered that juſtice which was due to 
the innocence of the queen. We may judge the 
degree of joy which Sanche experienced on find- 
ing his wife innocent, by the grief he felt-i in be- 
lieving-ber guilty. He went himſelf to looſe her 
chains, and to give the public authentic teſti- 
mony of her virtue. Full, of juſt indignation 
againſt his ſon, he condemned him to the ſame 
puniſhment which was prepared for. the queen. 
But this virtuous lady, whoſe generolity cannot 
be fufficiently admired, content with her own 
juſtification, begged that her ſon might be ſpared, 
aſſuring the king that his compliance would be 
the only means to make her forget her late ſuf- 
who had occaſioned them, was the height of 
generoſity; it was carrying maternal affection 
beyond all credibility. ' The tears of Nugma, at 
the ſame time that they procured the pardon of = 
Garcia; increaſed the hatred 5 ee of the 
ran for thisunnatural ſon. 
Sanche granted the queen's naſe in bd 
of her ſon ; but he thought he could not beſto p 
on the generous Ramir a recompence more wor- 
thy of bim than the county of Arragon, which 
he erected into a kingdom about the y”u 7035, 
and * it to F Ras 
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The ae f a Honig Turk, u ve 
a Antich, ts .the occaſion. of cruel 
Wars. between England and France. 


PUG of 1 armed all Europe 
againſt Aſia, The chriſtiahs, at his per- 
ſuafon, went to drive the Mahometans from the 
holy places where the myſteries of Redemption 
were accompliſhed, Piety gave birth to the pro- 
ject; but prudence was wanting in the execution 
of it. The chiefs, forgetting their firſt deſign, ; 
thought of nothing but conquering ſtates, ; and 
| the. ſoldiers, badly diſciplined, employed them- 
ſelves wholly in pillaging and maſſacreing. Thoſe 
| who made any conqueſt were envied and hated 
by others. The chriſtians, by their diyiſions and 
imprudence, gave the Mahometans an opportu- 
nity. of eaſily retaking Paleſtine from them, At 
length, ſeeing themſelves threatened with intire 
ruin, they ſolicited ſuccours from Europe. St. 
Bernard preached up a new cruſade. He began 
by peruſading Louis the Young, king of France; 
and great numbers after the king's example tooæ 
up 
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up the croſs. It is, affirmed that St. Bernard, 
who had made great proviſion for it, one day as 
he was preaching at Vezelai in Burgundy, diſ- 
tributed ſo much of it that he was obliged to 
cut his robe to pieces, and that the ſtuff failed him. 
—He afterwards went into Germany, and per- 
ſuaded the INOS” Conrad III. 'alfo to take the 
croſs. 

At ps the princes: inde m6 incredible 


numbers followed them, inſomuch that a diftaff 7 


and ſpindle were ſent to thoſe who refuſed to go 
to fight againſt the enemies af their religion. 
Eleonbra de Guienne, either from love or com- 
plaiſance, accompanied her huſband. Louis the 
Voung, arrived at Conſtantinople the beginning 
of October 1147, where Manuel Commene, the 
Grecian emperor, received him with magnifi- 
cence due to his rank. He then paſſed the Hel- 
leſpont, and defeated an army of Muſſulmen on 
the borders of the Meandre; but dividing his 
army, he was defeated, and obliged to fly to An- 
tioch, of which place Raimond, the 1 of 
Eleonora, was then ſovereign. 

The queen, ſtruck with the ee of a young 
Turk, named Saladin, who had embraced chriſ- 
tianity, and was then at the court of Raimond, 
prevailed on Louis the Young to ſtay at Antioch 
to 
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to refreſh himſelf after the fatigues of the war. 
The oftener ſhe ſaw Saladin, the more was ſhe 
enamoured with him. The queen being unable 
to ſubdue her paſſion, and knowing that her 
rank exacted too great a deference on the part of 
the young Turk, to allow of his declaring the 
ſentiments ſhe might have inſpired him with, re · 
folved to make ſuch advances as might embolden 
him. At length Saladin underſtood her mean- 
ing, and proceeded according to her wiſhes. - - 
Eleonora thus making herſelf amends for the 
diſagreableneſs of ſo troubleſome and unfortunate 
a voyage, was unwilling to return to France, 
whither her lover could not follow her. In order 
to delay her departure, ſhe gave ear to the ſolici- 
tations of her uncle, who had more tenderneſs 
for her than what ariſes merely from friendſhip. 
Raimond, guided by his paſſion,” had ſeveral 
times, when Louis was ready to ſet out, pre- 
vailed on him to defer his departure. But at 
laſt, that monarch, knowing how neceſſary his 
preſence was in his own dominions, returned 
thither, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of Rai- 
mond; and the queen was obliged to facrifice 
her lover to her duty by leaving him. | 
The conduct of Eleonora, in ſpite of her pre- 
cautions, had not eſcaped the notice of every 
body; 
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body; andſome of the courtiers were ſo indiſereet 
as to reveal the affair to Louis. This prince 
believing himſelf diſhonoured, diſſolved the mar- 
riage with Eleonora, under pretence of conſan- 
guinity, and returned her e which indeed 
he could not keep. 5 

Henry II. king of Bok leſs eee, * 
Louis the Young, thinking there was no diſgrae 
in being the huſband of a lady who had Guienn 
and Languedoc for her portion, married Elee 
nora: By which alliance he was maſter of Eng- 
land, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
Languedoc and Guienne. Urged by his wife, 
and emboldened by his power, he now carried on 
a vigorous war againſt Louis the Young: And his 

ſucceſſors following bis example, were almoſt 
continually at war with the kings of France. Is 
it not very extraordinary that the galantries of a 
young Turk at Antioch ſhould have. been the 
means of putting the French and. Engliſh into 
ſuch a fury againſt each other, as to occaſion the 
deſtruction of a million of men on both ſides. 
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Even the. confeſr, king of En- 
cen, the conguef of England by the 
Normans. 0 


* Arts 


An E Britons, who" back no reſiſted the 

"efforts of the Romans, were' eafily ſub- 
dued by the Anglo-Saxons. The latter alſo ſub- 

| mitted to the Danes. Canute, called the Great, 
conquered England in 1017; when the Anglo- 

Saxons were ſo ſeverely treated, that when an 
Engliſhman 1 met a Dane, he was obliged to ſtop 
till the Dane had paſſed him. After the death of 
Hardi-Canut, 3 in 1041, the Anglo-Saxofis Thook 
off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the crown on 

Edward, called the Confeſfor. This Saxon was 
weak, i! dolent, and, in A word, incapable of 
eſtabliſhing a a tottering throne.” The nobility of 
the kingdom daily increaſed their on power at 
the expence of his. 

Count Goodwin, had arrived at ſuch a pitch 
of greatneſs, as to be more feared and more re- 
garded 1 that the king. * was he alone who con- 

ferred 
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ferred rewards, and inflicted puniſhments. Im- 
menſe riches enabled him to ; ſupport exorbitant 
expences, and to attach to himſelf a great num- 
ber of perſons who knew no: duty but that which 
their intereſt dictated. Edward perceived how 
dangerous a man Goodwin was, but had net re- 
ſolution enough to exert his power in oppoſition 
to this ambitious ſubject. He both hated and 
feared him; and was. fo extremely weak, that 
he dared not refuſe giving his hand to Editha, 
the earl's daughter, though he had not the leaſt 
affection for her. Edward, in order that Good- 
win might not know the diſguſt he had againſt 
his daughter, borrowed the aid of religion, and 
made a vow of chaſtity. The artful Goodwin 
penetrated the ſentiments of the king with re- 
ſpect to him; but he diſſembled, the better to 
encreaſe his influence: And ſo far from being 
offended at his majeſty's, diſlike to his daughter, 
that, on the contrary, he conſidered it as a cer. 
tain indication of his on future grandeur ; flat» 
| tering himſelf that Edward would leave ng heirs, 
by which means he might put the crown on his 
own head after the death of the king, 
England had at that time à formidable neigh- 
bour; which was William duke of Normandy» 
ſon of Robert, ſurnamed the Devil, and' of the 
daughter 
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daughter of a furrier of Falaiſe, named Harlote. 
This name, which was no other than Charlote, 
badly pronounced in thoſe barbarous times, was 
imagined by the Engliſh to ſignify a Praſtitute, 
being willing to annex infamy to the name of 
the man's mother who treated them with the ut- 
moſt rigour. They called William, by way of 
deriſion, the Sn of a Harlat. They uſually 
ealled baſtards, the Sons of Harlots ; and proſtitutes 
 Harlars ; which appellation is in uſe to this oy 

But to reſume my ſubject. 


William, being ee in bile father's 
life-time as lawful heir to the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy ; by his addreſs and valour oppoſed thoſe 
who attempted to diſpute his right thereto, and 
made all his neighbours tremble. And being in- 
formed of what paſſed in England, he went thi- 
ther with a deſign of examining the ſtrength of 
the kingdom, and to fee whether the diſcontents 
of. the king, and the ambition of the earl, might 
afford him an opportunity of ſeizing the Engliſh 
crown. William being arrived at the court of 
London, he endeavoured to gain the confidence 
of the king, and to learn from him the ſituation 
of affairs in England, Edward preſently informed 
William how. much he hated Goodwin, and of 
his fears leſt the crown ſhould deſcend to the 

count, 
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count, or his heirs, after bis death. The duke 


of Normandy, upon this information, propoſed 
to Edward to adopt him; and promiſed, in re- 


turn, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to fruſtrate 


the deſigns of Goodwin. In ſhort, this politic 
Norman fo artfully covered his ambitious views 
with the veil of friendfhip, that he deceived the 
weak and credulous Edward to ſuch a degree, as | 
to perſuade him that the propoſal he made was 
merely from a motive of calming his fears, and ſe- 
conding his deſires. He obtained what he had ſoli- 
cited for, and returned to Normandy in order to 
make ene 3 for — his E in ex- 
eulen of | 


Some writers aſſert, chat wait 3 4 will, 


in favour of the duke of Normandy ; 'but-it ap- 
pears that this will, whether real or pretended, 

was only a pretext which William made uſe of 
to render himſelf ſovereign of England; and 
that the troubles and diviſions at that time ſub- 


fiſting in England, were the only. motives which 
engaged him to ſo bold an enterpriſe. It is in- 


credible to think he would have attempted it, if 
he had not formed a party in that iſland in his fa- 
vour. The Danes, who were very numerous 


there, and who ſaw, with chagrin, the deſcen- 


dants of Canute deprived of the crown, and the 
Anglo- 


N 

3 Saxons re- eſtabliſnhed on the throne, pro- 
miſed, without doubt, their aſſiſtance to William 
who was of Daniſh extraction. The hiſtorians of 
that time, having given but little light into this 
affair, we are * to have recourſe to con- 
jectures. | 

On the death of Edward, which happened 
| ſoon after, the Engliſh unanimouſly proclaimed 
Harold, the ſon. of Goodwin, king; his father 
having died before Edward. William immedi- 
ately aſſembled his troops, embarked at St. Va- 
lery, landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, and ſoon 
| after defeated and flew Harold in battle at Haſt- 
5 ings, who had taken up arms in defence of his 
Tights. The conqueror marched to London, 
where he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king. 


The Engliſh revolted in vain. He who had 


| conquered them, knew how to keep them in ſub- 
jection. Some affirm that he treated them with 
too much ſeverity ; but he began his reign with 


mildneſs, and yet every day ſome new ſedition 
was diſcovered. When he proceeded to ſeverity, 


the Engliſh contented themſelves with murmur- 
ing, but dared not to revolt. Before we paſs 
judgment on men, we ought to examine into the 
motives of their Nr 3 
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A Perſian 
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AP erfian of mean birth, forgetting, 
when in proſperity, his former condi- 
tion, is the cauſe of GENG1S-CAN, 
ravaging Perſia and India. 5 


NEngis-Can, after having conquered all 

Tartary, and the greateſt part of China, 

Nev now fixty years of age was willing to re- 
poſe himſelf. 

Content with the glory which his extraordinary 
victories had merited, he aſpired after that which 
all great princes know how to acquire, by cau- 
ſing the arts, ſciences, and commerce to flouriſh. 
To put this happy project in execution, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Mahommed, the Cariſmin, who, 
poſſeſſing Perſia, Careſen, and part of India, was 
one of the moſt powerful ſovereigns in the world. 


The Ambaſſadors of Gengis-Can propoſed to 


Mahommed an alliance between him and their 


maſter, "who. was defirous of living in as ſtriẽt 


an union with him as though he had Tm his 
ſon. Theſe were the terms offered by the am- 
baſſadors, according to Albugaſi-Bavadur-Can, 
(one of the deſcendants of Gengis-Can) in his 

| hiſtory 


1 
ſtory of the Tartars. Mahommed, who was 
not ignorant of the great conqueſts which the 
Tartar had lately made, accepted, with joy, the 
propoſed alliance; and there was ſo perfect an 
union eſtabliſhed between the two empires (ſays 
an Arabian hiſtorian) that private perſons might 

have carried gold and ſilver in their hands, from 
one empire to the other, without the leaſt danger 
of loſs. This good underſtanding, ſo deſirable 
between powerful princes, was interrupted by the 
. vanity of a private perſon, whom fortune had 
unjuſtly raiſed above his deſerts. The 1 as 
related by the Arabs, was as follows.” 
The Moguls, ſubjects of Gengis-Can, ſtill 
preſerved the cuſtom of the antient Scythians, in 
dwelling only in wooden huts, of which they 
changed their ſituation as often as they pleaſed. 
Their uncultivated manners rendered their wants 
but very few; and as the money they had ſeized 
in their conqueſts was of very little uſe to them, 
they gave a good deal of it for meer trifles, which 


brought a great number of merchants into their 


country. Gengis-Can, who was informed. of 
all that paſſed in his dominions, perceived that 
his ſubjects would ſoon find themſelves in a miſe- 
rable condition if they continued to diſtribute 
their gold and ſilver in that manner; and that 
L * 1 
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the only way to preſerve plenty in his territories, 


was to excite the Moguls to go themſelves with 
merchandiſe to foreign countries. Finding ſeve- 
ral of the Moguls diſpoſed to follow his advice, 


he ordered them to go into the ſtates of Mahom- 


med, and cauſed three officers: of his court to 


accompany them, whom he ſent in quality of 


Ambaſſadors to his ally, to whom he wrote a very 
obliging letter, praying that he would pay the 


ſame regard to his ſubjects, as he did to the 


Perſians who came to traffic in Tartary, pro- 
miſing that he would always act towards him as 
a good father, and intreating him to continue his 
friendſhip, as the only means of rendering both 
their empires flouriſhing, and encreaſing their 
mutual glory. 


The ambaſſadors and the Mogul merchants, 


being arrived at the town of Otrar, on the 
- frontiers of Perſia, they went to pay their com- 
pliments to the governor, This man, from a mean 


condition had attained to offices of dignity. 'The 


.odious talents he poſſeſſed of ſeducing youth, and 


engaging them to forget their duty and honor, 


had raiſed him to an high ſtation. One of the 
- merchants who had known him in his: former 
ſituation, and who had been his intimate friend, 
thought he might, without any diſreſpect, call 


him 


© YT 
him by the name he bore when they were inti- 1 
mates: But the governor preſently ſhewed how 
much be was above the rank he then held ; he : 
bluſhed on account of his birth, and was angry 
wtily hien who brought it to his. remembrance. 
The great Tra jan ridiculed thoſe who compli- 
mented him on his illuſtrious birth. 
The haughty Perſian — the merchant 
and-all the Moguls, who came to compliment 
him, to priſon ;. and immediately ſent a courier 
to Mahommed to inform him that there were 
certain ſtrangers arrived at Otrar, ſome of whom 
called themſelves the Ambaſſadors of Gengis- 
Can, and others merchants ; but that he looked 
on them as perſons charged with the execution 
of ſome dangerous plot, which . prudence . de- 
manded ſhould be timely defeated. The king, 
without any other information, ſent him an or- 
der to put them all to death, which was .imme- 
diately done; and the governor of Otrar, adding 
avarice to cruelty, ſeized their effects. . 
In ſpite of the precautions he had taken that 
all might be killed; one of the merchants had 
the good fortune to eſcape, and went and in- 
formed Gengis-Can of the treatment his Am- 
baſſadors had met with. The Tartar, tran- 
ſported with fury at this news, gave orders to 
1111 his, 
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his officers to afſemble hib troops*:immediately z 
and entering Perfia in the year 1218, he ſpread 


-deſolation with fire and ſword ; cut in pieces all 


the armies which were ſent to oppoſe him, and 
deſtroyed all the towns through which he paſſed, 
The firſt victim of his rage was Ottar ; the go- 
vernor of which, who was the cauſe” of this 
bloody, war, he ordered to be loaded with chains, 
dragged round the walls, and then to have his 
brains beat out with clubs. The conqueror in a 
ſhort time ſubdued all the countries eaſt and 
ſouth of the Caſpian Sea, penetrated into India, 
which he reduced to his obedience, and made 
himſelf maſter of Perſia, Mahommed fled from 
province to province, and died abandoned; and 
of all-the riches he had poſſeſſed, nothing was 
left him but the cloaths on his back, which 
were all in rags; and in thofe he was interred.” 

 Gengis-Khan was now maſter of the greateſt 
empire ever. recorded in hiſtory. This Tartar 
conquered an extent of country above eighteen 
hundred leagues i from eaſt to weſt, and more 
than a thouſand from north to ſouth.” But his 


hiſtory is -a mere ſeries of cruelties, as he did 
nothing but ravage and deſtrey. He divided his 


-vaſt eſtates between his four ſons ; each of whom 


was one of the moſt potent princes of the world. 
wes "25m This 
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This great conqueror died in the n _ aged 
h n _ 


 Henzv II. king of England, becomes en- 
amoured with ALICE of France, who 
was promiſed to his ſon RicuaRry I. 
and this amour is the accafion of 
great raubt betw WEEK . and 
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| other place, poſſeſſed ſo much territory in 

France, that the king, with reaſon, ſearod leſt 
he ſhould. attempt to feize the crown. Lauis the 
Young, who then filled the throne of France, 
thought, that to prevent this, the moſt ſecure 
method would be to raiſe commotions in the fa- 
mily of the Engliſh manarch. For chis purpoſe 
he blew up the ſparks of ambition in the minds 
of Henry's ſons, to ſuch a degree, that they took 
up arms againſt their father. He went farther, 
and ſupplied them with men and arms; and 
thus accuſtoming theſe tygers to carnage, they 
at length began to thirſt after the blood of their 
b father. 
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been dine of! 
The king of France knowing the ee dit. 


poſition of Henry's ſons, thought it would be eaſy 


for bim to excite them to rebel againſt their father 
whenever his intereſt might require it; and the 


more effeQtually to put it in their power to be 


ſerviceable to him, he contrived a treaty to be 
entered into between their father and them; by 
which Henry engaged to cede to them a part of 
his eſtates. He aſſociated his eldeſt ſon Henry 
with him in the government of England; Richard, 
his fecond fon, had the county of Poitou; 
Geoffry, his third ſon, had the dutchy of Britan- 
ny; John Lackland, his fourth ſon, was too 
young to be included in this treaty ; nor had he 
any appenage given him. This agreement being 
made, Louis, in- order to attach the young princes 
to his intereſt, gave in marriage to the two eldeſt, 
his daughters Margaret and: Alice. But the lat- 
ter being too young for wedlock, was committed 
to the care of the king of England, till ſhe ſhould 
de marriageable. She was beautiful, and the 


king had all the tenderneſs for her which old 


men have for amiable children: But when ſhe 


vas ar. ĩved at that age when the charms of wo- 
men en themſelves, he regarded wer with 
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other eyes than thoſe of friendſhip. His heart 
was ſoon inflamed, and his paſſion for her daily 
increaſing, became at length ſo violent, that the 
_ «conſideration of what he owed to his ſon, to the 
young princeſs, and to himfelf, was not capable 
of reſtraining it within due bounds. He violated 
the chaſtity of Alice. This crime, the commiſ- 
ſion of which ought to have filled him wick 
ſhame, ſerved only to increaſe his deſires. He 
would now be indebted - to the complaiſance of 
the young princeſs for that which he had ob- 
tained by violence ; and Alice, in order to bury 
.in filence a crime which ſhe was not guilty 
of, now rendered r nn W com- 
pliance. 

She had no ſooner given e a power over 
her, than ſhe was obliged to be the ſlave of his 
weakneſs and caprice. Henry, miſtruſtful and 
jealous, the failings of old men, obliged her to 
keep cloſe confined to her apartment, and to ſee 
no company but him and her female attendants. 
As the actions of ſovereigns cannot long remain 
ſecret, the intercourſe between Henry and Alice 
Wass ſoon known; and the rumour preſently 
reached France. Louis the Voung, exaſperated 
to hear the reputation of his daughter ſo greatly 
injured, ſent to deſire Henry either to ſend back 

Alice 
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Alice to him, or marry her to prince Richard; 
according to his promiſe. But Henry loved 
her too well to part from her; and therefore 
gave evaſive anſwers to the ambaſſadors. Louis 
the Young, not doubting the truth of the report, 
aſſembled his troops with an intent to go himſelf, 
and force his daughter out of the hand of her 
raviſher. The pope, who had. a deſign of re- 
conciling theſe two kings for the ſuccour of the 
Holy Land, ſent a legate to them, who engaged 
them both to meet at Ivri, to explain the ſub- 
jet of their mutual complaints. Louis the 
Voung, informed the legate of the diſhonour 
Henry had brought on the houſe of France, in 
retaining his daughter, and concluded with 
faying, that if he did not reſtore her to him, 
or marry her to Richard, he would unite all his 
forces and go himſelf to claim her. Henry 
having no plauſible reaſon to alledge, promiſed, 
in order to extricate himſelf from this embar- 
raſſment, to marry her to Richard as ſoon as 
poſſible. But he ſtill contrived to amuſe Louis 
the Young, ſo that that king died before Henry 
performed his promiſe, | 
This death cauſed much joy to the king of 
England, who ſeeing the throne of France 
filled by Phillip Auguſtus, then very young, 
G 3 flattered 
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flattered bimfelf that he fhould not he reſtrained 
in his amours. But he was miſtaken; the 
courage and reſolution of the young French 
monarch were ſuperior te his bodily ſtrength. 
He ſummoned Henry to deliver up his ſiſter, 
threatening to ravage his ſtates immediately on 


non- compliance. The eldeſt ſon of Henry 


dying at this time, without iſſue, Phillip Au- 
guſtus demanded, with the ſame menaces, that the 
widow, who was likewiſe his fiſter, ſhould be 
reſtored to him. Henry now found himſelf 
obliged to comply with theſe demands ; he would 
otherwiſe have incurred the contempt of all the 
powers of Europe, by ſupporting an unjuſt war, 
But the conqueſts of Saladin, who bad juſt 
taken Jeruſalem, extricated him from his em- 
barraſſment. Pope Clement III. engaged the 
two monarchs to. ſuſpend their private quarrels, 
and paſs into Palefline to deliver the holy places 
from the profanation of the infidels. They ſaw 
each other at Giſors, and nn pe to 
think of nothing but the croiſade. 

This peace was ſoon broken. Richard. 
Henry's ſon, having ſeen Alice in 2 journey 
which he made to England, was ſo ſtruek with 
her beauty, that he made the moſt preſſing in- 
— to bis father to conſent to their marriage, 


and 
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and upon his refuſal, he applied to Phihip Au- 
guſtus to join with him in taking up arms againſt 
his father. The king of France corpplied with 
Richard's requeſt, and entering the ſtates of 
Henry i in a hoſtile manner, took ſeveral towns» 
Henry preferring his love to his honour, or 
to the intereſts of his people, refolved to die 
rather than give up Alice; and accordingly 
levied troops to oppoſe. Phillip. But he was 
defeated, and obliged to ſue for peace; the firſt 
article of which was, that he ſhould deliver up 
Alice to Richard. The mortification he fuf- 
fered at being forced to yield to another, a 
woman whom he loved to deſtraction, Was fo 
riotent, that it occaſioned his death. _ 

Richard, by the death of his father, We 
king of England, and maſter of the deſtiny 
of Alice, promiſed Phillip Auguſtus that he 
would marty her, on his return from the Holy 
Land. In conſequence of which promiſe, the 
king of France ſurrendered to him the places 


he had taken from his father in the laſt war 
and Richard went over to his kingdom; in 


order to make the neceſſary preparations ſor 


the croifade. Immediately on his arrival, his 


mother Eleanor related to him what had paſſed 
| Gs between 
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between Alice and the late king his father; 
and: even. added, that the French princeſs had 


had a child by Henry; - and that therefore he 


could not either in conſcience or honour marry 


her; and adviſed him to take to wife Berengere 
of Navarre, daughter of Don Garcia. Richard, 
ſacrificing his love to his duty, followed the 
counſel of his mother; and requeſted her to 
go herſelf. to Navarre, to demand 1 in 
marriage,. which ſhe did. 


While Eleanor was on her voyage to Navarre, 


Richard haſtened the aſſembling of the ſoldiers 
for the croiſade. At length he departed and 


failed to Meſſina in Sicily, where Phillip Auguſtus 


had arrived before him. The king of England 
imagining that. his reaſon for not eſpouſing the 
king. of France's ſiſter would appear as a mers 
invention, he reſolved to. ſeek an. occaſion of 
coming to an.open rupture with him. For this 
purpoſe he affronted ſeveral of Phillip Auguſtus' 's 
_ officers, hoping that. the king would take their 
part, and that a quarrel- would enſue between. 
them: but Phillip Auguſtus behaved with ſuch, 


| prudence as defeated Richard's. project. And 


Richard being informed that his mother was 
juſt on the point of arriving at Meſſina, with 


Berengere, he was obliged. to acquaint Philip. 


with. 
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with his motives for breaking off the match 


with Alice, 


The noiſe which Henry's: paſſion for the 
princeſs of France had made, juſtified Richard's 
refuſal ; but nothing could extenuate his fault. 


in concealing from Phillip Auguſtus, the reſolu= 


tion he had taken in that affair: and the king 
ef France conſidered the king of England's 

ſending for Berengere into Sicily, to eſpouſe her- 
before his face, as an outrageous inſult. He 
would immediately have made him felt the effects 
of his anger, had not his chief officers repre- 


ſented to him, the injury which ſuch a rupture = 


would occaſion to the cauſe of chriſtianity, 
He ſubmitted to theſe. reaſons, and accepted the 
propoſals offeredby Richard, which were, that 
he would give up Alice to him, together with 
her dowry and two thouſand filver marks, ſterling. 
money, to be paid within five years. Phillip 
Auguſtus then went to Paleſtine ; but not being 
able to endure the preſence of Berengere, who 
continually awakened in his mind the inſult 
offered to his fiſter, he ſoon returned to France, 
As ſoon as he arrived there, he ſent to ſum- 
mon the. perſon who was regent of England 
in the abſence of Henry, to ſurrender Alice 
and her fortune to him 3, and, upon receiving 
G 5 à refuſal, 
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a refufal, he levied a powerful army, in order to 
go and procure himſelf juſtice. But he was 
. prevented by the grandees of the kingdom, who 
repreſented to him that he would injure his re- 
putation, by breaking the treaty by which he 

was. bound under pain of excommunication, 
not to undertake any thing againſt any one 


engaged in the eroiſade, or on their property, 


upon any pretence whatever. 

Theſe arguments ſtifled his — for 
a time; but it broke out as foon as he heard 
of Richard's being taken priſoner as be was 
travelling through the territories of Hungary. 
Phillip Auguſtus propoſed to John Lackland that 
he would cauſe him to be proclaimed king of 
England, if he would marry Alice. John, who 
had already formed defigns upon the throne, 
accepted the propoſal of Phillip; and going 
over to him, entered into a treaty with him. 
After which John returned to England in order 
to get himſelf proclaimed | king; and Phillip 
entered Normandy, where he took ſeveral places. 
The Engliſh and Normans ſtill faithful to Ri- 
chard, oppoſed his enemies, and employed every 

method of Negotiation to deliver him from eap- 
tivity; and at length he was ſet at liberty, and 
ee be to England was received with accla- 


— 
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mations of joy. A little after his return, con- 
ſulting his courage rather than his power, in- 
ſtead of complying with Phillip's requeſt, he 
reſolved to ſuſtain the War apainft him; but 
he was defeated in ſeveral! rencountres, and 
obliged at laſt to ſurrertder Alice and het 


dowry. She was afterwards married to the 
duke de Ponthieu. 


Some Engliſh hiſtorians have been ſo anjuft | 
as to treat Phillip Auguſtus as a perjurer, and 
as a king without honour, becauſe he endea- 
voured to force away his ſiſter, even during 

the captivity of on” 
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The jealouſy which the wife of a mer- 
chant of Florence occafioned in the 
 breaft of an Mllyrian princeſs, cauſes 
the defiruttton of * . of 
N. en 
 AGUSA* 1 was nne a nevciliing + city. 


It's inhabitants, united by wiſe laws, and 


* Situated on the borders of the Adriatic ſea. | 
G 6 reciprocal 
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reciprocal friendſhip, lived together in an agree 
able eaſe and happy tranquility. The election 
of magiſtrates was carried. on without cabal; and. 
by merit alone were dignities obtained. No ſedi- 
tious diſcourſes were there propagated by jealou-- 
ſy; the people were obedient to the voice of thoſe 
whom they had choſen to rule over them. 

The union of the citizens, and the prudence: 
of their- governors, rendered this. republic for-- 
midable to her neighbours. The Turks in vain. 
united all their forces againſt them. Sandal, 
ſovereign. of Illysium-*, tried every means to 
reduce them to his obedience ;. but all. his at- 
tempts were productive only of diſgrace to him-- 
fſelf; the Raguſans, ever united, were invin- 

cible. Caution, dictated by wiſdom, | ſecured: 
them from any ſurpriſe. This republic in ſhort,. 
which never meditated conqueſts,, but whoſe 
only care was to defend itſelf, ſeemed to promiſe. 
a very laſting duration. But all' things have 
an end: It was overthrown by the moſt trifling. 
.cauſe; at a. time when it appeared to be the 
moſt firmly eſtabliſhed: The manner as follows: 

A F lorentine merchant, who went with his 
wife, to carry merchandize to Clytia, where 
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prince Sandal then reſided, was more intent | 
upon his traffic than on the conduct of his wife; 
who on her ſide thought of nothing but making 
herſelf amends for the reſtraint in which her 
huſband kept her at Florence. She ſoon became 
the talk of the whole city. The men praiſed 
her wit and beauty, and the women decried 


her as full of imperfections. Prince Sandal, in 


order to form a judgment, of this difference in 


opinion, ſought an opportunity of ſeeing and 
converſing with the Italian female; : which 


having 4 obtained, he decided in favour of 
the merchant's wife. She appeared ſo amiable 


in his eyes, that he conceived the moſt violent 


paſſion for her, and tried every means of poſſeſ- 
ſing her. His treaſures were open; and this 
woman. who had been accuſtomed, in traffic, to 


diſpoſe of any thing for money, granted t to the 


prince what he deſired: of Her. | 
This artful Italian' found the means of” capti- 
vating the heart of her' lover to ſuch a degree, 
that he found no pleaſure but in her company, 
and every thing that deprived him of it were 
objects of his averſion. The princeſs his wife 
the daughter of Eleazer, ruler of Servia, was 
the firſt who perceived this alteration in him. 
She had been ſeveral years married to Sandal, 
and 
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and till the arrival of the Italian, had expat? 
enced all that ſatisfaction which flows from a 
bappy marriage. A prince, who, from his in- 
fancy, had difcovered a virtuous diſpoſition, was 
the fruit of their mutual love. They both em- 
ployed themfelves in improving the talents of 
him who was one day to ſucceed them. Sandal, 


when fatigued with the affairs of government, 


ufed to amufe himſelf with his wife and fon; 


laviſhing on his boy the careſſes of a tender 


father, and beſtowing on the mother the atten- 
tions of a faithful and affectionate huſband. 
Theſe were the moſt agreeable employments of 
this prince. But he became all on a ſudden, 
gloomy and thoughtful. His lips, which uſed 
never to open but to ſay pleaſing things to his 
wife, now only addreſs her with words of harſh- 
neſs or indifference. His eyes which were always 
expreſſive of tenderneſs, were now filled only with 
anger. In vain ſhe wept, figh'd, and lamented: 

Her ſorrow afforded him pleaſure. This prin- 


ceſs, reflecting on her own conduct, found it 


irreproachable ; but .6n examining into that of 
her huſband, ſhe learned that another had poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart. In order to regain his affec- 
tions, ſhe employed careſſes and complaints ; 
but her utmoſt endeavours proving fruitleſs, ſhe 

loſt 
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| ceſs and her ſon with the freedom of the eity; and 
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loft all patience, and giving way to her anger, 
and inſpiring her ſon with the ſame paſſion, ſhe 
took him with her to Ragufa, related her miſ- 
fortune to the Raguſans, and ſeeing them af- 
fected by her fufferings, the preſented her for 


to them, ſaying at the ſame time, Ve valiant 
« warriors and generous men, you ſee before 
« you an unfortunate princeſs, who is come, 
« with her fon, to throw herſelf into your arms, 
« and to implore your affiſtance againft an un- 
« natural father, againft a barbarous huſband, 
« who thirſteth after the blood of his ſon, and 
1% of his wife. I have recourſe to you, believing 
« you alone capable of ſtopping the progreſs 
« of iniquity, and protecting the innocent. 
% Ragufa contains within it's walls none but 
« perſons of virtue: If T was capable of being 
« otherwife, I ſhould not have dared to enter 


„ therein, My misfertunes, I perceive, affect 


« you, and, I flatter myſelf, that the crimes of 
« my unworthy ſpouſe, alfo irritate'you againſt 


him. I am your fellow citizen ; my virtue, 


« my confidence in you, give me a * ot to 
(6 be. ” 


The fenate afſembled, and —— the prin- 


appointed 
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appointed a lum for their maintenance, ſuitable 
to their rank. 

Sandal hve fem of all. that vaſſed : at 
Wb and fearing leſt he ſhould be blamed by 
| ether ſovereigns for ſuffering his wife and ſon 

to live on the alms of the republic; he ſent am- 
baſſadors to Raguſa to demand them. But as 
they would not return to him, the ſenate refuſed 
to deliver them up; which, exaſperating Sandal, 
he: took up arms againſt them. The Raguſans 
made preparations to oppoſe him, and appointed 
the young prince their chief. The citizens 
offered him their lives and fortunes, and taking 
an oath: of fidelity to him, they marched under 
his command againſt, his ſather, who was de- 
feated and forced to- fly. The young prince 
entered Raguſa in. triumph; but the advantage 
he made of his victory diſcovered his ingratitude; 
for he obliged the citizens to obey him agreeable 
to the oath they had taken, and bringing fo- 
reign troops imperceptibly into the city, cauſed 
himſelf to be acknowledged ſovereign. 

Mahomet II. a little while after 1 * Ra- 
guſa when the inhabitants, diſcontented with 
their government, defended themſelves very in- 
differently, and the city was taken: But the 


anquerors ſuffered them to be governed by 
their 


c rag . agreeable in thoſe unpoliſhed times, 
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their ancient laws, on condition of their pay- 
ing an annual tribute. And Raguſa is at this 
wy tributary « to the Turks. | \ 
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The curiofity of the duke of ORLEANS 


who wanted to know one of the perſons 
maſked at a ball, occaſions the death 
of many nobles; and cauſes CHARLES 
VI. king of France to become frantic. 


8 the VIth was of fo a 


and melancholy a diſpoſition, that all the 
courtiers ſtrove to outdo each other in contriving 
means to amuſe him. Nothing was to be ſeen 
at court but concerts, balls, tilting, and the 
like; in ſhort every day was diſtinguiſhed by 
fome new diverſion. Queen Blanche gave 4 
ball at her hotel in the ſuburb of St. Marceau; - 
Hongrimen de Janſay the king's maſter of the 
horſe, invented a maſquerade repreſenting ſa- 
vages, or wild men, whoſe habits were of linen, 
upon which very fine tow was fixed with pitch 
to imitate Hair, This uncouth kind of dreſs 


and: 
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and was ſo much boaſted of at court, that, the 
king demanded to ſee it 3 with which he was 
ſo well pleaſed, that he determined to be preſent 
at the maſquerade. It was then ſettled that the 
king dreſſed like a favage, ſhould, enter the ball- 


room holding five other ſavages in chains, which 


was accordingly executed. 

When the ſavages were entered, -ibe TRY 
* Jooſened them that they might dance, and went 
and ſeated himſelf on the knees of the dutchcſs 
of Berry, who was extremely beautiful. At this 
inſtant, the duke of Orleans arrived; who being 
aſtoniſhed” at any perſon's taking ſo great a 
| Uberty, with the dutcheſs of Berry, ordered his 
pages to bring their flambeaux, in order that he 
might diſcover who this mafk was. One of the 
pages having held his torch too near the ſavages 
who ere dancing, ſet fire to the dreſſes, which, 
being made of combuſtible materials yere in- 
ſtantly in flames. The muſicians ceaſed, and 
nothing was heard but the moſt lamentable cries. 
One among the ſufferers ſo far forgot his own 
diſtreſs as to cry out Save the King. The 
dutcheſs of Berry ſuſpecting that he was the 
perſon who fat on her knees, covered him 
with her. robe, and ſaved his habit from catch- 
* gre. All the noblemen who were in the 
ſavages 
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ſavages dreſs were burnt to death except one, 
who recollecting that he bad ſeen not far off a 
large tub of water, ran and threw himfelf into it. 


This unhappy news was ſoon ſpread through- 


out Paris. The people who loved their King, 


believing that he was dead, uttered the moſt 
forrowful lamentations: but Charles, in order 
to ſatisfy them, mounted on horſeback next 
day, went accompanied by à great number of 
gentlemen to return thanks to God, at the 
church of Notre Dame: He cauſed the houſe 


where the accident happened, to be razed to 


the ground, and founded the chapel ef Orleans 
in church of the Celeſtines, to pray for the 


ſouls of thoſe who periſhed by this cataſtrophe. 


The danger to which the King had been 


_ expoſed, affected his brain: He imagined he 


had phantoms, or precipices continually before 
his eyes. In ſhort, from that time till his 
death, be continued in a melancholy and lan- 
guiſhing condition. This event happened in 


the year 1393. 
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FO engliſh noblemen dab ar the 
complaiſance of EDw ARD the 1110. fo. 


the counteſs of SALISBURY, occaſions 


zhe eſtabliſhment of the order of * 


garter, about the year 1343. 


joined an extraordinary vivacity of underſtand- 
ing, an admirable penetration, and inexpreſſible 
ſweetneſs of temper, and an incomparable mo- 
deſty. Theſe qualities added to her birth; 
would no doubt have entitled her to hold the 
firſt rank at court ; but beſides that ſhe pre- 
ferred rural amuſements to pomp and grandeur, 


give herſelf up to the noiſy pleaſures of a court, 
while her huſband was deprived of * 
He being a priſoner in France. 

This amiable counteſs, therefore, remained 
at Saliſbury caſtle employed only in her domeſtic 


concerns; when David king of Scotland, whom 
—— 


1 E ts of Saliſbury was one of 
the moſt amiable women of her time. 
To: all the exterior graces of her perſon were 


he thought it inconſiſtent. with her duty to 


e 
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Edward III. wanted to deprive of his crown, 
made a deſcent into Northumberland, and having 
put all to the fire and ſword, went to beſiege 
the caſtle. of Saliſbury. But although that place 
was commanded only by a woman, David met 
with ſuch a refiſtance as obliged him to raiſe 
the ſiege 3 and the counteſs having fallen on his 
rear guard killed a great number of his men. - 
Edward III. who, on the news of the incur- 
ſions of the Scots into Northumberland, had 
marched to the relief of his ſubjects; not 


long after went to Saliſbury ; but he forbore 


purſuing the enemy becauſe his ſoldiers. were 
fatigued with forced marches. This prince 
being informed of the ſtand the counteſs had 
.made againſt the Scots, and of her courage. in 
attacking them in their retreat, thought him- 
ſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to pay her a viſit, to 


compliment her on her valour and ſucceſs. 
.Edward III. was a gallant polite man; the 


beauty of the counteſs charmed him; and. he 


being perſuaded that a king, in order to touch 


the heart of a fair one, has not occaſion to 


uſe the ſame precaution as a private perſon, he 
informed her of his paſſion. When finding by 


the anſwer of the counteſs that his hopes were 


Vain, he ſoon took his leave, flattering himſelf 


that 
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that abſence would prove a remedy for love : 
But the beauty and virtue of the charming coun- 
teſs had made too deep an impreſſion on bis 
heart, to be ſo eaſily effaced as he imagined ; 
her lovely idea left him no repoſe. In ſhort, 
fome years having paſſed without his being 


able to divert his thoughts from her, he reſolved 
to ſee her again: For this purpoſe, he gave an | 


entertainment, at which the principal nobility 
were ordered to be preſent. 


The counteſs notwithſtanding her diflike to 


2 court, went thither in obedience to the 
orders of the king. The elogiums beſtowed 
on her by the noblemen, and the jeaJouſy excited 
among the other ladies, were the ſignals by 
which his majeſty was informed of her arrival. 
As it was ſolely on her account that the enter- 


tainment was given, he cauſed it to begin as 


foorr as he knew ſhe was prefent. The king, 
whoſe-eyes were conſtantly rivetted on her, was 
the firſt who ' diſcovered her garter fall off in 


dancing, when he ftooped and took it up. 
The Counteſs at firſt imagining the King had 


| ſome other deſign, was put into a great confuſion : 
But Edward gueſſing at her thoughts, ſaid Font 
 foit gui mal y penſe; (evil be to him that evil 
thinks) and * that ſeveral of the nobles, 
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aſtoniſned at his complaiſance, could not help 
laughing; he added, what you have juſt now 
« ſeen, ſhall occaſion the inſtitution of an order 
« which the greateſt nobleman ſhall eſteem it an 
« honour to bear. In conſequence of which 
be inſtituted the order of the Garter ;. the 


knights wearing it on their left leg; and the 


words Hom ſoit qui mal y penſe, which Edward 
pronounced on taking up the counteſs's garter, 
is the motto. 
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SI oN de MoNT FORT, earl of LE1- 
CESTER, defeats HRN RV III. king of 
ENGLAND in battle, and takes bim 
priſoner; and exerciſes more abſolute 
dominion in the kingdem than monarchs 
themſelves ; but he loſes his life, by Bin- 
dering bis ſons from making a tourna- 
ment with an Engl ſh nobleman, in the 
year 1 62. 


ENRY III. king of England was an 
indolent prince. He was ſometimes bold 

in enterpriſes, but always languid in their exe- 
cution; 
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Lution; ; the leaſt obſtacle diſcouraged him' 
He gave way to the emotions of vivacity, and 
immediately fell again into his natural indolence, 
by which he abandoned all his projects. He 
was always ſurrounded by foreigners to whom 
he gave the principal poſts in the kingdom, 
enriching them at the expence of the people. 


To deri his exorbitant expences and prodi- 


gality, he was obliged to impoſe the moſt bur- 
thenſom taxes. The Engliſh with indignation 


ſeeing themſelves deprived of honours, and that 


their wealth was poſſeſſed by foreigners, they 
murmured greatly, and ſpiriting each other up, 
they refuſed to pay the taxes, and took up arms 
to repel force by force. As rebels never want 
leaders, Richard, earl of Glouceſter, and Simon 

de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, both brothers- 
in-law to the king, put themſelves at their 
head, and declared war againſt their ſovereign. 
England was now expoſed to all the calamities 


" attendant on civil wars. Many cities were 


taken and-retaken, .and always became a prey 
to the ſoldiers, who puſhed their cruelties to 
exceſs. The eail of Glouceſter died, and 
Simon of Leiceſter remained ſole commander of 
the malecontents. As .he was an able officer, 
and merited the higheſt encomiums, if he had 

| not 
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not employed his talents againſt the king; he 
knew how to take the advantage of all the er- 


rors into which the royaliſts fell. In ſhort, after 


ſeveral engagements, wherein he was always 
ſucceſsful, he came to a general action, in which 
he made the king and all the royal family priſoners, 
The Engliſh who conſidered him as their de- 
liverer, regarded him more than their king. 

But this nobleman who had had the addreſs 
to attain to the ſupreme power, had not pru- 


dence to keep it. He abuſed his authority. 
The Engliſh, whom he treated with haughti- 


neſs, perceived that he had his own elevation 
in view rather than the intereſt of his country; 
and tbeir diſcontent thereupon, together with 
their natural inconſtancy, induced them to 
wiſh that ſome one would have the courage to 
oppoſe him. This ſoon happened in the perſon 
of Gilbert, earl of Glouceſter, ſon of Richard. 
This young nobleman, who had had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the victory gained over the king by the 
malecontents, was deſirous of celebrating it by 
rejoicings, and publicly propoſed a tournament. 
The earl of Leiceſter fearing that this feſtivity 
might be productive of ſome commotions for- 


bad his children being preſent at it. Young 
Glouceſter, who was already offended at the earl 
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of Leiceſter for not ſharing, the authority with 
him, grew outrageous on hearing the order which 
the earl had given to his ſons, and vowed his de- 

| Arun, To haſten the execution of his deſign, 
e applied to. certain noblemen whom he knew to 
. attached to the king, and propoſed to join 
them in an attempt to releaſe him from his 


impriſonment ; 3 he gained over ſeveral of the 


malecontents, went with them to deliver the 
young prince Edward, who was not ſo ſtrongly 
guarded as the king his father ; and put him 
at the head of the party he had formed. | 
| This young prince, who reigned under the 
name of Edward I. embraced the opportunity 
which fortune threw in his way. He immedi- 
ately publiſhed an amneſty, in the name of his 
father, to all thoſe who would join him. By 
this policy his army increaſed daily, many cities 
declaring for him; and now, being maſter of a 
conſiderable army, he went in queſt of the ear] 
of Leiceſter, came up with him before he had 
| got together all his forces, and obliged him to 
come to an engagement, in which he gave 
ſuch proofs of his conduct and valour, that 
Leiceſter, being aſtoniſhed, ſaid, By the arm 


8 of St. James, I have taught my enemies to 


& fight. Let us recommend our ſouls to God ; 
6 for our bodies are at their diſpoſal.” Soon 
after 


. , /// 
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himſelf with great prudence, and died peuceably 
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after he had uttered theſe words, he fell dead 


to the ground, being wounded in ſeveral places, 
The rebels, having loſt their leader, preſently 
diſperſed. Edward, covered with laurels, went 


immediately and ſet his father at liberty, and re- 


placed him on the throne, where he demeaned 


in the year 127 3. 


e 


4 quarrel which aroſe between two men 


of mean condition, the one a Genoeſe 
and the other a Venetian, occaftons 4 
terrible war between the republics of 
Venice and Genoa, about the year 1258. 
ENOA withdrew itſelf from the domi- 


(3 on of the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne: 
And, in ſpite of all the troubles and diviſions 
with which ſhe was agitated, as well as inteſtine 
civil wars, ſhe preſerved her liberty. Europe, 
then peopled by barbarians, was ignorant of 
the advantages of commerce ; Genoa built ſhips 
and brought into Europe the productions of Aſia 
and Africa; She amaſſed immenfe riches and be- 
8 2 came 
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tame one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the 
world. Venice follawed - her eke, and be- 


came her rival. 
- - Theſe two republics, whom commerce made 


be to all nations, ſoon had eſtabliſhments 
in all parts of the known world. They had a 
conſiderable one in the city of Acre, which 
on account of it's ſituation, and largeneſs of it's 
harbour, was very commodious to thoſe who 
traded along the coaſt of Syria. The Genoeſe 
and Venetians had between them more than 
one third of the city, where they lived ſubject 
to the laws of their reſpective countries. 

Neither the difference of cuſtoms, nor even 
1 8 itſelf, which among merchants is as an 
aſtoniſhing circumſtance, occaſioned any diſcord 
between them: They lived many years in as 
perfect an union as if they had been of the ſame 
nation and of joint intereſts. But if the ordinary 
motives of diviſion among men were not capable 
of diſturbing theſe two nations, we ſhall fee 
them in arms againſt each other, from a trifling, 
and, at the ſame time, a very ſingular cauſe. 
Two men of the very loweſt condition, the one 
a Genoeſe, and the other a Venetian, who were 
no other than porters to the merchants, fell out 


about a bale of goods which were to be carried : 
From 
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From words they came to blows. The mer- 
chants, who at firſt gathered round them only 
by way of amuſement to ſee the battle: at length ; 
took part in the quarrel, each aſſiſting their 
oeuntryman. They grew warm, and fought 
together; ſo that much blood was ſpilt, and 2 
deal of damage done on both ſides. Complaints 
were ſoon carried to Genoa and Venice. The 
magiſtrates of each republic agreed, that ſa- 
tisfaction ſhould be made for the damage, ac- 
cording to the eſtimation of ſeveral arbitrators 
appointed for that purpoſe. The Genoeſe being 
condemned to make a more conſiderable repa- 
ration than the Venetians, delayed to furniſh 
what was demanded of them. The Venetians 
piqued at the unfaithfulneſs of the Genoeſe, re- 
ſolved to do themſelves juſtice; and having ſur- 
prized all the Genoſe veſſels which were in the 
port of Acre, ſet them on fire. The Genoeſe 
would have retaliated this injury on the Veneti- 
ans, but the latter were on their guard, and 
prevented them; a battle however enſued, much 
more bloody than the firſt. Genoa and Venice, 
reſolved to ſupport their merchants, they each 
fitted out a conſiderable fleet ; that of the former 
was beaten; and the Genioeſs were obliged: to 
abandon their fettlements at Acre: The Vene 
H 3 tians 
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tians razed their houſes and forts, and deſtroyed 
their magazines. The Genoeſe, irritated at 
their defeat, uſed their utmoſt efforts to put 
their fleet again into a condition to attack the 
Venetians. Every citizen offered to venture his 
perſon and fortune to revenge the outrage com- 
mitted againſt his country. The Venetians 
informed of theſe preparations, neglected no 
precautions to oppoſe them. The fea was co- 
yered with ſhips, an engagement enſued, much 
blood was ſpilt, and many brave citizens were 
loſt on both ſides. In ſhort, after a long and 
cruel war, in which the two republics reaped 
nothing but ſhame for having entered into it, 
they made peace. 

A ſtate is always expoſed to the greateſt mis- 
fortunes, when the power of the Pee is too 
extenſive. 


4 be Goat be the 42 of AR 
Khans of the Tartars, and the de- 
. of ſeveral cities. : 


VANAs, Khan of Charaſin, had three 
, ons; but not all by the ſame mother. 
. 120 The 
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The eldeſt, Din Mahamet he had by a female. 
ſlave. The mother of the other two was the 
daughter of a Khan, and held the firſt rank in 
the ſeraglio of Avanas. The Tartars call the 
favourite ſultana of their Khans, the Biim: She 
who was Avanas's, hated Din-Mahamet exceſ- 
ſively ; and her hatred towards him increaſed as 
he grew up. This prince, who had a natural in- 
clination for war, employed himſelf when very 
young in building little forts. He had finiſhed 
one with earth and ſtones, he placed ſeveral of his 


comrades du it, and commanded others to attack 


the fo:t, promiſing rewards to thoſe who ſhould 
ſignalize themſelves, and threatned with death 
thoſe who were deficient in courage. The Biim, 
who happened to be preſent, ſaid to Din-Ma- 
hamet: Do you imagine, Tugma, as you are, 
cc that forts are built of earth and ſtones. As 
the word Twgma in the Tartarian language, fig- 
nifies the ſon of a ſlave, the prince, though very 
young, was ſenſible of the affront, and was 


much offended ; and, looking at her with con- 


tempt, replied : If you are ignorant, that it 
$ is with earth and ſtones that forts are made, 


<6 I am not. This anſwer provoked the Bin 
fo greatly that ſhe could no longer endure him. 


She * * * occaſions of montifying 
N 4 him 
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him : In ſhort, ſhe treated him ſo badly, that 
before he was nineteen years of age, he quit- 
ted his father's houſe, and went to Choraſſan 
a province of Perſia, accompanied by forty 
youths, who reſolved to go with him and ſhare 
his fortune, good or bad. 

He had no ſooner entered the texxitories of 
Mahamet-Gaſi-Can, who was his father's neigh- 
bour, than he met a man driving nine camels 
and thirty ſheep into the paſtures of Gaſi: 
Din-Mahamet perceiving a yellow ſhe-goat 
among the ſheep, deſired the ſhepherd to let 
him have it, in order to ſupply his people 
with milk during their march, promiſing that he 
would take great care that it ſhould be reſtored 
on his return; but the man refuſing to let 
him have it, he ill- treated him, and took away 
from him not only the yellow goat, but all the 
reſt of the cattle he had in his charge, and pur- 
ſued his route. This man repaired to Gaſi ; 
and related to him the treatment he had received. 
Gaſi immediately ſent ſome troops in purſuit of 
Din-Mahamet, with orders to bring him before 
him if they could ſeize him. Theſe inſtructions 
were executed; for Din-Mahamet, not ſuſpecting 
the evil which threatned him, was. quite off his 


d, and ee his journey zvith as much 
| ſecurity 
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ſecurity : as if he had been in the tetritories of his 
father. He was ſeized by the troops, who con- 


ducted him to Gaſi; but they ſuffered the young 
men who accompanied him, to make their eſcape. 


Gaſi, who was the brother of Avanas Khan's 
favourite ſultana, cauſed young Din-Mahamet'to 
be puniſhed, and ſent him to his father, under an 
eſcorte, of ſix men, whom he ordered to tell 
Avanas, that he had ſent him back his Tgma, 


aſter correcting him for having robbed ſome of 


his people on the highway. Din-Mahamet, 
deſirous of eſcaping from his guards, made, from 
time to time a loud noiſe, in hopes that ſome of 
his comrades, having perchance taken that route, 
might hear his voice, and come to his relief; and 
ſo it happened. More than half of his friends 
not daring to return to the court of Avanas, 
had topped at a village through which Din-Ma- 
hamet's eſcorte were conducting him, and know⸗ 
ing his voice, they followed him to an unfre⸗ 
quented place, and there flew his guards, buried 


them on the ſpot, and covered them over with 


ſand. Din- Mahomet being thus ſet at liberty, 
went very quietly to his father ; and finding that 
he knew nothing of what had happened to him 
while withGaſi-Khan, he told him that the er 
had threatened him, but being afterwards pacified, 
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de had ſent him back again; Avanas gave credit 
to his ſon's ſtory, and aſked him no further queſti- 
ons. But this young man, who was of a haughty 
and turbulent diſpoſition, reſolved to revenge the 
inſults which Gaſi- Than had committed againſt 
him. For this purpoſe, he cauſed the ſeals of his 
father and of the Biim, his mother-in-law, who 
was the ſiſter of Gaſi, to be counterfeited, wrote 
to the Khan in the name of his father, that his ſiſ- 
ter was dangerouſlyill, and being deſirous of ſpeak- 
ing to him, ſhe intreated him to come and ſee her 
immediately. To this letter he added one from 


the Biim, by which ſhe earneſtly requeſted her 


brother to«give her the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him 
before her death: He ſealed theſe letters with the 
two counterfeit ſeals, and gave them to a man of 
confidence, who carried them to Gaſi. 

In the mean time he aſſembled the forty men 
who had followed him in his journey, declared to 
them his defign, and promiſed them very great 
rewards if they would ſecond bim. As ſoon as 
Gaſi bad received the two letters, he ſet out 
immediately in order to ſee his fiſter, and arrived 
at his brother-in-law's houſe one morning when 
the Jatter was gone a hunting, went up into his 
ſiſter's apartment, and not ſeeing any appearance 
1 her, he told her he thanked God 
. that 
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that ſhe was To ſoon recovered. The Biim telling 
him ſhe did not underſtand what he meant, and 
that ſhe had not been ill at all, he began te 
ſuſpect, that a trick was deſigned to be played 
bim; and left her, in order to ſatisfy himſelf 
further about it; but hearing a good deal of 
noiſe in the palace, he endeavoured to gain a 
little back door. As he was in the paſſage to it, 
he perceived ſome armed men, fear then ſeized 
him to ſuch a degree, that he went and con- 
cealed himſelf in a heap-of dung in a corner of 
a ſtable. Din-Mahamet, who had ſeen him go 
up to the apartment of the Biim, went thither 


in fearch of him, but not finding him, he en- 


quired of his mother- in law's attendants what was 
become of him; when having learnt that he 
went towards the ſtable, he flew thither ; and 


after a long ſearch, he perceived a little bit of 


ſcarlet which was not covered with the dung; as! 
ſoon as he was certain it was Gaſi, he ran 
his ſword quite through his body and eſcaped. 


Avanas-KThan was overwhelmed with grief, when 
returning from the chace, he heard this news. 


He ſent a courier immediately to the brother 


of Gaſi to inform him that he had not any part 
in the aſſaſſination of Gaſi; and that he wauld 


1 his deach in the blood of him who had 
2 „ lain 
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flain him, though it was his own ſon. The brother 
of Gaſi was not contented with this ſubmiſfion, ' 
he aſſembled his troops in order to attack Avanas- 
Khan. The latter, obliged to oppoſe an enemy 
who had ſworn: his deſtruction, levied troops like- 
wiſe, went to meet him, come up with, defeated 
and ſlew him, and divided his ſtates among his 
children, giving the beſt part to Din-Mahomet, 
whoſe crime this victory had made him forget. 

 Avanas-E han, enjoyed his conqueſt ſome time; 
but he found himſelf at length forced to ſhed tears 
over his good fortune: He even ſhed his blood, and 
was ſacrificed: to the memory of the two Gaſi's. 
The laſt had a ſon, named Umar, aged fifteen 
years; who, after the death of his father, went into 
the ſervice of Obeit, Khan of Great Bucharia. 
'This young man, after having rendered the Khan 
the moſt ſignal ſervices, intreated him to grant him 
troops to revenge the death of his uncle and his 
father. Obeit, thinking this mark of gratitude his 
due, complied. The young Umar, at the head 
of a numerous army, entered the ſtates of Avanas 

Khan, put all'to fire and ſword, defeated thoſe 
who endeavoured to oppoſe his progreſs, made 
Avanas priſoner, and ſlew him with his own hand. 

Din-Mahamet, who was in a diſtant country, 
immediately raiſed troops and marched againſt 
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the enemy. As he had but 10,000 men to op- 
| poſe more than 50,000, all his friends entreated 
him not to undertake ſo raſh an enterprize ; but 
hecentinued advancing, without anſwering them; 
but on repeating their inſtances, he ſaid, My 
« refolution is taken; I will not change it. 
« Even though I ſhould be alone, I would go 
« and attack the enemy. Heaven ! my father 
js loaded with chains, and they would have 
« me remain quiet ! If your cowardice compels 
% you to ſtop, honour obliges me to go forward. 
„ Your Khan goes to fight and to die. Ending 
theſe words, he quitted them and advanced to- 

wards the place where he knew the enemy were 
marching. His courage animating his ſoldiers, 
they followed him with an equal deſire of fighting. 
He came up with the enemy, and attacked them 
with ſuch conduct and courage that he cut them 
in pieces, made a prodigious number of priſoners, 
whom he had the generofity afterwards to ſet at 
liberty, though he had been informed of the 
death of his father, and was not ignorant that 
his murderer was amongſt them. He contented 
himſelf with ſaying, 4 Your death will not re- 
* ſtore life to my father; and it is ſufficient to 
« revenge it, by not deigning to puniſh you.“ 


The 


The boldneſs with which wine inſpired 

 @ ſhoemaker at Genoa, occaſioned the 
Government of that republic to be 
changed. | 


A LL republics have been torn by civil 
wars : Ambition hath ever kindled diſcord 
therein. In the hiſtory of thoſe ſtates, we ſee 
continually the nobles aſſuming more than their 
Fights, and by their injuſtice, exhauſting the pati- 
ence of the people, who arming themſelves at 
the inſtigation of an ambitious perſon, and guided 
by rage alone, brave the laws, and commit the 
moſt terrible diſorders, 
_. Genoa was not exempt from theſe evils; we 
meet with nothing in the writers who have 
tranſmitted it's hiſtory, but troubles and calami- 
ties : It is a chain of revolutions. Towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the people, 
impatient under the tyranny of the nobility, 
murmured. There were ſome among them who 
ſacrificed the welfare and tranquility of the pub- 
lic to their ambition and to their intereſt : They 
ods took 
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took advantage of the diſcontent of the people, 
and irritated them by ſeditious diſcourſes : They 
took up arms, and the nobility, to avoid the 
blows with which were they threatened, promiſed 
to grant whatever ſhould be demanded of them. 

The populace were deſirous that an Abbe of the 
people ſhould be elected: His office was to ſuſtain 
the intereſts and liberties of the people, and to 
counterbalance in a great meaſure, the authority 
of the captains, who were then the magiſtrates 
of the republic. | 

An aſſembly was accordingly held for the . 
tion of an Abbe of the people. Vaſt numbers went 
to the place of meeting, and every one gave his 
voice; but as they all ſpoke at once, nobody was 
underſtood. The tumult encreaſed, the people 
began to grow warm, and were ready to proceed 
to blows; when a ſhoemaker who at that inſtant 
was juſt come from a drinking-houſe, paſſing by 
the aſſembly, mixed among the crowd, and, get- 
ting upon a little eminence that fell in his way, 
being emboldened by the fumes of the wine, -he 
bawled out as loud as he was able Fellow citi- 
6 gens, will you hearken to me.“ This invocation 
ſtruck their ears, and immediately all eyes were 
fixed on him; and the Genoeſe, who were about 
to tear each other to pieces, all joined in a 


hearty 
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hearty laugh. Some bad him hold his peace, 
others encouraged him to ſpeak on; and others 
again threw dirt at him; all laughed. This 
orator without being in the leaſt diſconcerted, 
aid, © I think myſelf obliged to tell you, that 
« you ought to nominate to the dignity of Abbe 
6 of the people, an honeſt man; and I know of 
© none more ſo than Simon Boccanegra; you 
4 ought to appoint him. 4 
Simon Boccanegra, was a perfectly honeſt 
man, the amiableneſs of his character, his gene- 
roſity, and many other virtues had procured him 
the love and efteem both of the nobility and 
commonalty. He was of one of the principal fa- 
milies among the citizens, and his relations had 
filled, with univerſal applauſe, the dignities of the 
republic. The perſon who firſt occupied the place 
of Captain of the people, was one of his anceſtors. 
In ſhort, his merit occaſioned them to pay at- 
tention to the ſhoemaker's harangue. The name 


of Boccanegra became the general cry, every one 


inſiſted upon his being elected Abbi of the people, 
and they preſented him the ſword, which was the 
mark of his dignity: but he returned it, ſaying, 
that he thanked the people for the good-will they 
had ſhewn him, and that as none of his anceſt- 
ors had been Abb of the people, he would not be 
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the firſt who ſhould introduce that office into 
his family. He was willing to avail himſelf of 
the humour into which he found the ſpeech of 
the ſhoemaker had thrown the people, + to attain 
the lead in the republic. 


The people, who are ſeldom moderate in their 
affection, any more than in their hatred, imme- 
diately cried out, Boccanegra, Lord of Genoa.” 
This artful, ambitious man, ſaid that he was 
ready to ſubmit to the will of the people, to be 
" Abi or Lord, according as they ſhould ordain, 
This feigned humility pleaſed the people, as he 
expected; they repeated, Lord Boccanegra l: 3 
and he was proclaimed perpetual Doge. 80 that 
the ſpeech of a drunken ſhoemaker. occaſioned 
the government of Genoa to be tranſmitted from 
nobles to the people, and a fiogle m man to become 
ſole maſter in the ſtate. 

He did not abuſe his power: ever watchful 
of the public tranquility, he made a proper uſe 
of indulgence and ſeverity. His prudence made 
him reſpected and eſteemed. Seditions were ap- 
peaſed ; the Genoeſe, quiet at home, were able 
to repel the attacks of the enemies of the ſtate, 
and to make chemſelves feared by all their neigh- 
bours | 
bs ga Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding his virtues, the. Doge could 
not give ſatisfaction to thoſe minds, who never 
finding any thing to be pleaſed with, explode all: 
they publicly blamed his conduct, accuſed him 
of ambition, and were perpetually forming con- 
ſpiracies againſt him. Bocèanegra, tranquil in 
the midſt of theſe ſtorms, knew how to make 
. himſelf feared by thoſe whoſe love he could not 
obtain, At length, ſatiated with honours, like 
"another Sylla, he abdicated; and in leaving to 
another the vacant place, he left him at the ſame 
time, a fine example of moderation. 


The Sale of a confiderable eftate in Wales, 
 occafions EDwarD II. ing of Eng- 
land, to be dethroned, and Hana 
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\DWARD II. the weakeſt of kings, 

granted honours and dignities only to 
young perſons who purchaſed them by the moſt 
odious of all compliencies. Hugh Spenſer, a 
"young man of comely perſon and good natural 
talents, had the meanneſs to mix among them, 
and had the deplorable advantage of having the 


preference 
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preference over all his rivals. Being the worſt 
of the favourites, he was the moſt powerful. 
He was ſo entirely maſter of the will of the mo- 
narch, that he made him execute every thing he 
pleaſed. 

This favourite had the imprudence common 
10 thoſe who riſe from nothing to the pinnacle 
of greatneſs. Far from making friends, who by 
their influence might have prevented the deſigns 
formed againſt him, he drew upon himſelf, by 
his arrogance, the hatred of the whole Englifh 
nation: every one reproached him, and no body 
owed him any good-will. The reſpect due to the 
monarch long ſmothered this general diſcontent : 
but his inſatiable avidity made it burſt out atlaſt. 
A nobleman having put up one of his eſtates to 
fale, ſeveral perſons of rank offered to purchaſe 


| it, The favourite, inſtead of leaving them to 
wrangle amongſt themſelves, and profiting from 


their ſtrife, made them all unite againft him: 
he engaged the king, whom he entirely ruled, 
to procure him the preference. 

All theſe noblemen being greatly provoked, 
went to the earl of Lancaſter, and related to him 
what Spenſer had done. This earl had long 
been ſeeking for an opportunity to deſtroy the 


| favourite, from whom he had received the groſſeſt 


a affronts. 


„ 
affronts. It now offered: the fingularity of the 
affair will make the digreſſion excuſeable. 

The earl of Lancaſter had married the heireſs 
of Lincoln, who brought him a very conſidera- 
ble portion. This woman, through one of thoſe 
fantaſtical humours, which, though pretty fre- 
quent, are nevertheleſs amazing, loved a gen- 
tleman named Saint Marvin, of middling extrac- 
tion, hunch-backed and lame. This deformed 
man inſpired the counteſs of Lancaſter with fo 
violent a paſſion, that ſhe conſented to leave her 
huſband, to follow him. The earl, hitherto un- 
acquainted with the cauſe of his wife's extraor- 
dinary reſolution, was greatly ſurprized 3 but 
much more ſo, when he ſaw the cripple, and 
heard him demand his wife's fortune, pretending 
to have married her, and to have conſummated 
the nuptials, before ſhe was contracted to the 
earl. The nature of the affair, the rank which 
the earl of Lancaſter held in England, muſt 
doubtlefs have cruſhed this piece of deformity; 
but he would not have carried his aſſurance to 
ſuch a length, if he had not depended on the 
protection of Spenſer, who, by his power, thought 
to have gained him his ſuit. Juſtice, however, 
Was rendered to the earl, who, contented with 
e the large fortune which his wife, had 
brought 
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brought him, abandoned her to her depravities, 
diſdaining to purſue and puniſh ſo contemptible 


a woman. 7 


The earl of Lancaſter, therefore, ; joyfully 


ſeized this opportunity of revenge. He infuſed 


his indignation into the hearts of all thoſe who 
were about him, and giving way entirely to his 
rage, quitted the bounds of duty ſo far, as to 
declare that he muſt go to ſeek this favourite 
even in the arms of majeſty, and ſacrifice him 
to the tranquility of the public. This was the 
ſignal of rebellion, he ſoon formed a league, 
compoſed of the principal noblemen of England. 
The people, ever eaſy to be ſtirred up, took arms 
at their ſummons, and ranged themſelves under 
their banners. The king was at firſt greatly 
diſmayed ; but taking courage again, raiſed an 
army, and marched againſt the rebels : one while 


conquerer, at another conquered, he menaced, 


or promiſed, according to the ſucceſs of his arms. 
At length, having gained a battle which appeared 
deciſive, and wherein he made the chiefs of th? 
league priſoners, among whom was the earl of 
Lancaſter, he had the imprudence, in compliance 
with the perſuaſion of his favourite, to put them 
to death; flattering himſelf that this cruelty 

would 
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would intimidate others; and that no perſon 
would dare for the future to oppoſe him in any 
thing ; but his favourite and himſelf met with 
misfortunes where they expected to find happineſs, 
Ifabella of France, daughter of Philippe le 
| Be}, and wife of Edward II. looking with eyes 
of indignation on a man who ſhared with her 
in the affections of her ſpouſe, had kept up a 
fecret correſpondenee with the conſpirators. The 
news therefore of their death chagrined her ſo 
violently, that ſhe was unable to conceal it 
from the king and his favourite ; than which 
nothing could have more irritated Spenſer againſt 
ker: He therefore was not content with hav- 
ing prejudiced her huſband againſt her, but he 
removed all her moſt faithful domeſtics from 
her, and retrenched part of the ſum allowed 
for the ſupport of her houſhold. The ſpirited 
Iſabella could no longer reſtrain her reſentment. 
The anger which ſhe had long ſtifled, now 
broke out, and hurried her to extremities : ſhe 
| reſolved to dethrone her hufband, that Spenſer 
might be cruſhed by his fall. This deſign being 
formed, ſhe employed her whole attention for 
carrying it into execution; ſhe aſſembled to- 
gether the remains of the confederacy, and took 


the utmoſt precautions for ſtriking a ſure blow. 
Her 


1 
Her principal embaraſſment was the obtaining 
a proper number of forces ; without which ſhe 
could not hope to ſucceed : But in the preſent- 
ſituation of affairs, it was almoſt impoſſible to 
raiſe them in England; the cruelty which the 
king and his fayourite had exerciſed towards the 
former confederates, having ſpread an univerſal 
pannic. Inſpired, however, with revenge, ſhe 
reſolved to'feek for troops abroad. 

For this purpoſe ſhe propoſed to Edward II. 
that ſhe herſelf would go over to France, in or- 
der to accomomodate a difference between him 
and Charles le Bel her brother, at that time king 


_ off France, and who inſiſted that Edward ſhould 


go there and pay him homage for Guienne, 
Edward, ever guided by his favourite, whoſe 
intereſt it was, that the queen ſhould be removed 
from court, had the imprudence to accept her 
propoſal, On her arrival in France, the received 


every mark of friendfhip and affection from the 


king her brother, who loved her tenderly, and 
out of regard to her conſented that young 
Edward, ſon to the king of England, ſhould 
render homage for Guienne, in the room of his 
father. The Engliſh king added to his former 


| imprudence, by ſending his ſon over to Iſabella, 


who was artful enough to engage the young 
prince 


11 


prince to eſpouſe her cauſe. She communicated 


her deſigns to her brother, of whom ſhe hoped 
to obtain ſuccours : But he was too politic to 
enter into a war, in which he was ſure of loſing 
many men and much money, without reaping the 
leaſt advantage. Queen Iſabella perceiving that 
ſhe had nothing to hope for from this quarter, 


went into Hainault, where count Philip her re- 


_ received her with great tokens of affecti- 
The politic Ifabella, in order the better to 
. in her views upon Phillip, propoſed a 
match between one of his daughters and her ſon. 
The count, flattered with this honour, granted 
her three thouſand men, the command of whom 
he gave to his brother John, who though a young 
man, poſſeſſed all the talents neceſſary for War. 
Iſabella, with this ſuccour, returned to England, 
where ſhe no ſooner arrived than ſhe found her 
army daily encreaſe. The principal nobility, 
diſcontented with the government, came, with 
their partiſans well armed, and joined her. Being 
now at the head of a numerous army, ſhe 
marched ſtrait to London, with a deſign to ſeize 
the perſons of the king and his favourite. But 
on receiving the news of her march, they eſcaped 


to Wales, where they hoped to meet with re- 


ſources, The queen purſued them; They were 
[ ſoon 


. 
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ſoon taken. The king was confined at Kenewert, 


and Spenſer was carried to the queen, who cauſed 


him to be hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high. Ed- 
ward II. was ſoon after depoſed in form, and all 
orders of the ſtate were diſcharged from the oaths 
of fidelity they had taken to him. The lord high 


ſteward went and broke his ſceptre before him, 


in imitation of the ceremonies - obſerved at- the 


obſequies of kings. The unfortunate Edward 
ſhed a torrent of tears on this occaſion ; and 


what augmented his ſufferings, was, that they 
were in general looked on rather with Pe 
than pity. 

Thoſe who had depoſed him haſtened to Lads 


don and proclaimed his ſon king, by the name 
of Edward the Third. _ 


The ſecond Edward did not ſurvive this dic. 


grace above a year. Thoſe who had occaſi- 
oned it could not taſte tranquility ſo long as they 


had a revolution to fear : One morning he was 
found dead. It is ſaid that a red hot iron was 


thruſt up his body through a pipe made of horn, 
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I FRANCIS 


FRANCOIS I. ing of France, having 
promiſed a lady of whom he was ena- 
maured, to meet her at Lyons in the 
month of March, accafions him to loſe 
the battle of Pavia, himſelf to be made 
priſoner, and reduces F rance to the 
brink of ruin. 


\RANCIS I. when Charles of Aufris, 
known by the name of Charles the Vth. 
was proclaimed emperor, conceived ſuch a jea- 


louſy of him, that he ſeized every opportunity 


of affronting him. He even protected ſeveral of 
his vaſſals in their diſobedience to their ſovereign, 
and ſowed troubles and diviſions in the ſtates of the 
emperor. Theſe proceedings provoked Charles 
the Vth; but he like an able politician ſuppreſſed 
his reſentment till he had got together forces 
ſufficient to cruſh his enemy. He then began to 
ſhew it, by re-eſtibliſhiag Francis Sforce in 
the dutchy of Milan, which the king of France 


had invaded ; and ſupplied the duke with men 


ſufficjent 


mT _ 
ſufficient to oppoſe the efforts of France. Fran- 
cis I. immerſed in pleaſures, and regardleſs of 


glory, ſent undiſciplined troops and inexperien- 


ced commanders to preferve his conqueſt, and 
thereby loſt it. : 

According to ſeveral hiſtorians, this monarch, 
who was capable of the greateſt enterpriſes, was 
ſo addicted to the pleaſures of love, that what- 
ever did not relate thereto, was to him indif- 
ferent. This paſſion, which is ever fatal to 


thoſe who deliver themſelves up to it without 
reſerve, had tormented him from his early 


youth, to ſuch a degree, that he ſacrificed every 
thing to it : Of which the following is a proof. 
When he was count of Angouleme, and preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, he yielded to the deſire 


Mary of England, wife of Lewis XII. had of 


making herſelf amends on account .of the infir- 
mities of the king. Going one day to a place 
of aſſignation made him by her majeſty, he. met 
Grignaux, the queen's gentleman uſher, who 
ſuſpecting what was going forward, ſaid to him, 


„My lord you are about to commit an act 


« which may coſt you your crown.” This 
hint notwithſtanding it's importance, did not 


divert the duke of Angouleme from his,purpoſe ; 


who replied to Grignaux, It will be a ſatis- 
] 2 c faction 
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cc faction to me to ſee my children reign. 


The gentleman ſeeing him ſo imprudent, went 
and adviſed his mother to prevent his being 
alone with the queen during the life of Louis XII. 

After he aſcended the throne, he invited to his 
court all the ladies of diſtinction; ; and ordered 
apartments to be prepared for the moſt beautiful 
among them, and took the keys of their cham- 
bers into his cuſtody, that he might go to them 
at what hour of the night he thought proper, 
without being ſeen. | 
: Theſe were ſome of the employments of Fr ran- 
cis I. while his troops were periſhing in Italy, 
and his conqueſts were retaken, | which might 
have been eaſily retained. 

Bonivet, though not poſſeſſed of great talents 
either for war or government, reſolved to put an 
end to the evil by the cauſe of it. He gave the 
King ſo amiable a portrait of ſignora Claria of 
Milan, that he was very deſirous of ſeeing her, 


and of making her his miſtreſs. For which 


purpoſe he determined to paſs the Alpes, and to 
go himſelf to Italy to carry on the War. He 
aſſembled a body of troops and began his march; 
when he reached Lyons he ſtopt ſome days to 
repoſe himſelf. Here he ſaw a lady. of extraor- 
dinary beauty, he was enamoured with her, 
77 ſought 


— 
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ſought an opportunity of declaring his paſſion 
to her, and obtained the ſummit of his withes 
by the compliance of the fair one; and his love 
increaſing where in ſuch caſes it uſually ends, 


he deferred his departure from thence as long as 


poſſible. At length being obliged to leave his 


miſtreſs, he ſolemnly premiſed to return with 


all poſſible ſpeed to her embraces; and even 
fixed a day, the beginning of March. With this 


reſolution he put himſelf at the head of his army 


paſſed the Alps, and entered the Milaneſe; here 
the Imperialiſts weakened by fatigues and want 


of proviſions, fled before him. In vain his moſt 


experienced officers adviſed him to purſue 
them, in vain they demonſtrated how eaſy it 
was entirely to ſubdue them; he obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in laying ſiege to Pavia, ſaying, he would 
not leave a place behind him. But inſtead of 
aſſaulting the place with vigour, he gave himſelf 
up to amuſements, and by prolonging the ſiege 
gave the enemy time to recolle& and augment- 
their forces, and march to the relief of Pavia. 

When they appeared, his moſt able officers 
urged him to raiſe the ſiege, and avoid an en- 
gagement, aſſuring him the fire of the Imperialiſts 
would ſoon abate, and that then he might: attack 


them te advantage, and retrieve his honour. ' 
— EY _ mM 
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Theſe prudent remonſtrances were alſo fruitleſs. 


He recollected that he had promiſed his miſtreſs to 
return victorious to her in the month of March; 
and to keep his word he hazarded his honour, his 


crown, and his liberty. He drew up his army 
in order of battle, and fought himſelf with that 


courage which is commendable in a common 
ſoldier, but very blameable in a king. He ruſh- 
ed into the midſt of the enemy and bore down 


all before him. The French animated by his 
example, obliged the foe to give way; but ſoon 


after their ſtrength. failed them, they in their turn 
fell back, were thrown into diforder and fled. 
Francis I. even guided by courage, remained 
on the field of battle, and by his example re- 
called his ſcattered troops; but all in vain: 
Terror had ſeized them, and nothing could ſtop 
their fight. The. king wounded in two places 
laſt much blood, and his ſtrength was impair- 
ed. The enemy, whom tilk now he had driven, 
before him, ſurreunded him, ſeized, loaded 
him with chains, and conducted him to Madrid. 
France was, thrawn into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion, and being without maney, without troops, 
and: without a king, was forced to ſubmit. ta the 


law of the conquerar. But be knew not hom 
to make 2 proper advantage of. his ſucceſs, and 


ga 
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r 
gave the vanquiſhed time to recover from their 
conſternation, and to aſſemble freſſ forces. He 
exacted large promiſes of Francis I. and ſet him 
at liberty. He demanded more than it was in 


the power of France to give him, and received 


nothin 8. 
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The pannic into ich ſame robbers th 


MARGARET of Anu, Wife of 
HENRY IV. king of England, acca- 
ions her to eſcape with ber ſan from 
the purſuit of EDWARD IV's parti- 


fans, who had wrefted the crown from 


HENRY IV. and confined him in the 
tower of London. 


T HE diſputes between the houſes of York 


and Lancafter, who ſucceſſively ſeized 


the crown of England, are too well known to 
need any deſcription here. 


Henry IV. third king of the houſe of ban 
caſter, was a prince of a mild, humane, and 
pacific diſpoſition ; but without ſuſpicion, without 

I 4 activity, 
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1 
activity, without vigour, in one word very unfit 
to govern the Engliſh, eſpecially at a time 
when every day produced ſome, new conſpiracy, 
He long tottered on the throne, from whence he 
would have been precipitated at the firſt ſhock, 
had not his wife, who poſſeſſed the abilites of 
the greateſt miniſters, and the valour of the 
braveſt heroes, ſupported him. Margaret, of 
Anjou ſurpaſſed all the women of her time in 
beauty, and diſcharged all the duties of a good 
wife towards her huſband.. On her arrival in 
England ſhe examined into the government 
with ſtrict attention, and perceived that it want- 
ed reformation, She began by gaining the 
confidence of the king, and removed from 
court all who might fruſtrate her defigns, and 
employed thoſe who were capable of being 
uſeful to her. Ever obſervant and active, ſhe 
knew and regulated every thing. The Engliſh 
were peaceable, and behaved with due reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion to their king, This tranquility 
would have laſted, and the crown remained in 
the houſe of Lancaſter, if Henry would have 
followed the counſels, cruel indeed but neceſſary, 


of Margaret. The houſe of York which had 
; formerly filled, the throne, was the irreconcileable 
enemy of that of Lancaſter, The queen was 
* 
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for preventing by every method, the attempts 
which they might make ; but Henry judging of 
the ſincerity of others by himſelf, oppoſed the 
advice of the queen, and was ſatisfied with the 
ſubmiſſion the Yorkiſt made to him. But he 
was ſoon the dupe of his own kindneſs. Fhe 
ſecurity in which he lived, gave the duke of York 
time to form a party and attack the king, whom 

he found in a defenceleſs- ſtate, and to mo | 


the crown. 


Margaret of ue: poſſeſſed too elevated a foul 


to be dejected by this accident. She immediately 


raiſed an army, put herſelf at the head of it, went 
in purſuit of the enemy and defeated them; then 
falling in with a body of forces, commanded by 
the earl of Warwick, ſhe cut them in pieces, and 


entered victoriouſſy into the city of London, re- 


leaſed her huſband from the tower, and placed him 


on the throne. - The duke of York repaired his 
loſs, and appeared again at the head of a freſh 
army. The queen marched to give him battle 
with the ſame courage, but not with ſame ſucceſs, 


Henry TV. involved her in his misfortunes : 11 


was deſeated and forced to fly. #7 © 5 gonad 


This unfortunate princeſs, had with her, dur- 


ing the battle, her ſon the prince of Wales, 


whom ſhe loved to ſuch a degree; thar *ſhe 
would 
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would not truſt him to the care of any perſon. 
This tenderneſs had nearly coſt boch of them 
their lives. The enemy, after the battle, purſued 
them with ſuch ardour as ſtruck a terror inte-thoſe 
who accompanied them in their flight, and the 
queen and prince were left alone in a large foreſt. 
There a gang of robbers meeting with thems ſtop- 
ped and plundered: them of alt they had. Fheſe 
whing were no foonen become maſters of the 
ſpoils of theſe reſpectable perſonages, than they 


. The queen, whoſe whole thoughts were occupied 


about the ſafety of her fon, took the advantage of 
their quanrch, and thougb the prince was of ſuch 
un age as to be no. very light burthen, ſhe took 
bim in ben arms and eſcaped; from them. Fear 
gave hen firength ; he ran fo ſwiftly that ſhe 
den reached 2 very thick. part of the foreſt, 
where he iwagined the had nothing to dread | 
except wild beaſts. Fatigue now overcame her, 
and. ſhe fopped in oxder to- repoſe herſelf; but 
had. na. ſooner fat down than, ſhe ſaw a man of 
fo ferocious and menacing an aſpect as made her 
tremble. She ſtroxe to get up and take her fon 
in ber arms. to ſave him, again. from the approach - 
ing danger; but in vain; her laſſitude was fo 
Nen that he was unable ta move. In this 


extremity 


1 
extremity ſhe reſol ved to try whether the re- 
ſpect due to the blood of kings could make any 
impreſſion on the man, notwithſtanding his un- 
favourable. countenance; therefore, with that 


majeſtic air which was familiar to her, ſhe ſaid, | 


(ſhewing him the prince) Oh ſave. the only 
« child of your king.” Theſe few wonds made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the mind. of the unknown 
perſon, that be; took the royal infant in his. arms, 
and became the guide of the mother. After walk- 
ing a long time in the foreſt, the roads of which 
he was well acquainted. with, he conducted her to 
the ſea- ſide; where, meeting with a veſſel, ſhe 
embarked with the prince hex ſon. The ſhip was 
ſcarcely got under ſail before the perceived many 
of the duke of York's ſbIdiers coming out of the 
wood: by wbieh foe found; that in eſcaping 
from the thieves, ſha had alſa avoided falling into 
the hands of an enemy, much more 10 be 
dreaded on her ſon's account. 


This, great priuceſs paſſed oer to France, 
ſuc- 


where ſhe hoged to obtain, from her family, 
cours ſufficient to replace hes huſband and herſelf 
on the throne. But neither her virtues nor ber 
diſtreſſes had their due weight with thoſe to whom 
ſhe applied. The duke of Vork in the mean 
time had the addreſa to manage the reſtleſs and 
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inconſtant ſpirit of the Engliſh in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to remain quiet poſſeſſor of the throne. 
Margaret by repeated intreaties, at length ob? 
tained ſome troops of the court of France, and 
embarked with them for England; but her army 


was defeated, her ſon killed in the action, her 


"huſband was ſoon after poiſoned, and ſhe was 
'confined in the tower of London ; from whence 
the at laſt was releaſed, and finiſhed her days in 


Fi rance: 
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We love HL 5 r dutcheſs 
. dowager of Burgundy for | a young 
Few, occaſions Britany to be re-united 
10 France, and England to be rent by 

Civil wars. 


X JEW named John Warbeck, converted 
T5 to the chriſtian faith, having managed his 
affairs badly at To ournay where he was ſettled, 
* went to England with his wife, who' was 2 
Fleming, and of mean deſcent. Warbeck by his 
' Intrigues, and the addreſs familiar to people « of 
' his nation, foon repaired in England his ſhat- 


tered 
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tered fortunes. He had a ſon to whom Edward II. 
ſtood god- father, ſo that by way of raillery the 
child was called the king's ſon. As he was bapti- 
ed by the name of Peter, he was on account of 
his ſmallneſs called Petrekin, or Perkinwhich is a di- 
minutive thereof; and this name he ever retained. 
Warbeck his father, having amaſſed a ſum con- 
ſiderable enough to paſs the remainder of his days 
in tranquility, returned to Tournay with his 
wife and his ſon; the latter he placed ſome time 
after with a relation of his at Antwerp, who 
ſill adhered to the Jewiſh religion. The voyages 
which the boy made with this Jew gave him an 
opportunity of learning all the languages of 
Europe. Going one day with his relation to 
- earry ſome curioſities to the dutcheſs of Burgun- 
dy, ſhe was charmed with the beauty of his 
perſon, and the vivacity of his underſtanding 
' ſhe kept him ſome time with her; and her af- 
fection for him increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe was defirous of putting a crown upon his 
head. The ſituation of affairs in England at 
that time appeared favourable to her wiſhes, and 
and that was the throne ſhe choſe for her lover. 
Though Henry VII. earl of Richmond, being 
heir by the mother's ſide to the houſe of Lan- 
rafter, and huſband of the heireſs of that of 
. Te, 
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Vork, had united in his perſon the right of both 
houſes, yet ſhe flattered herſelf that the Engliſh, 


ever fond of novelty, would fall into the ſnare 


ſhe was about to ſpread for them. In this hope, 
ſhe reſolved. that Perkin ſhould: paſs for the 
duke of Yark, brother of Edward V. taking 
him into a private place, ſhe thus. ſpoke to him. 
“ Perkin, I would willingly make your for- 
<« tune equal to your talents, which are much, 
« ſuperior to your birth. Hearken to my advice, 


follow it; and you will be ſure of ſuccecding.” 
Perkin was born fon adventures; he had all 


the boldne's requiſits for enterprize, and feared 
no riſks. He thanked the dutcheſs for having 
eaſt her eyes on him for the execution of ſor fine 
a project, and promiſed to follow the counſels 
ſhe ſhould be ſo: goad: as te give him. She diſ- 
covered to him mare cireumitantally, the defign 
ſhe had formed of making him paſs, for the duke 
of York, and. of putting him in a way to wreſt 
the crown from Henry VII. She then perfectly 
inſtructed him what artifices he was to uſe in 
order to deceive the public as to his birth. She 


directed him at firſt. to ſpeak. of himſelf as an 


unfortunate. prince, but whole. greatneſs of ſoul 
would not ſuffer him to. fhrink under the weight 


of his misfortunes. She then informed him of 
every 


f 
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every circumſtance reſpecting rhe duke of Vork; 


the figure, face, features, and ſhape, of Edward 
IV. his father; of the queen; of Edward V. 


his brother; of his other brothers; of his ſiſters; 


and of all thoſe who had had any concern in his 
education. As the real duke of York was kil- 
led in the tower by the order of Richard III. who 
had uſurped the crown of Edward V. ſhe framed 
à ſtory to prove his eſcape, and practiſed Per- 
kin in repeating it; which he did in ſo 
natural and affecting a manner, as to impoſe on 
all who heard him. This impoſtor, among ma- 
ny other talents poſſeſſed that of diflimulation 
to perfection, and could ſuſtain a falſity with 
reſolution. It was not long before he was quali- 
fied agreeable to the dutcheſs's wiſhes : He then 
commenced his journey in order to ſow the ſeeds 
of this impoſture. He firſt went to Portugal; 
but did not tarry long there, as he perceived that 
no perſon gave ear to his tale : From thence he 
paſſed over to Ireland, where he met with fo 
many dupes, that he was honoured and attended 
as the duke of Lork: The rumour of his adven- 
ture ſoon ſpread to France. 
This happened at the time when Charles VIII. 
king of Francewas about to eſpouſe princeſs Anne, 
heirefi af the dutchy of Britanny; and England to 


prevent 
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prevent this alliance as prejudicial to her inte- 
Teſt, had raiſed a conſiderable armament. The 
dutcheſs of Burgundy was too artful not to take 
advantage of a conjuncture ſo favourable to her 
deſigns; and therefore ſent a perſon to the court 
ek France, to inſinuate to the king and his 
minifters that it would be to their iere to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the duke of York. 
Though Charles was not the dupe of her cun- 
*ning, he profited by it, and invited Perkin to 
His court ; where he was received as though he 
had really been the duke of York. Many Eng- 
iſh noblemen went to France to pay their com- 
pliments to him whom they believed in good 
earneſt to be the duke of Vork, and to drone) him 
re ſervices. 

Perkin relying on the promiſes made to him 
ls France, thought he had attained the accom- 
pliſhment of his wiſhes ; but he afterwards per- 
*ceived that that politic court, only honoured 
him in order ſoon te ſacrifice him, like the vic- 
-*tims Which the pagans decorate when they lead 
them to be ſacrificed. Henry VII. finding him- 

ſelf in ſuch a ſituation, that it was neither ſafe for 
him, nor advantageous for his kingdom to enter 
into a war with F rance, refolved to ſuffer them to 


take Brittanny rather than expoſe himſelf to the 
TT | | Joſs 
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Joſs of his crown, or to ſuffer the civil war, which 
was already kindled in England, to encreaſe. 
. Theſe conſiderations induced him to propoſe 
an accommodation.to Charles, who was too po- 
litic to refuſe ſacrificing an impoſtor to an advan- 
tageous peace. Henry was deſirous of having 
Perkin delivered up te him; but he could not 


ebtain his requeſt. By his means France could 


ſtop any attempts which the Engliſh might make 
on them; therefore they were too prudent to ſur- 


render him; and only obliged him to ſeek an 


aſylum elſewhere. , 
He retired to the duteheſb of Burgundy, and 


implored her protection for one of the blood of 
Vork, as though he had never ſeen her before. 
The dutcheſs on her part affected not to know 
him, examined him publicly, and appeared to 
diſtruſt him with ſo. good a grace, that every 
perſon preſent was perſuaded of his veracity, as 
ſhe ſeemed to be fo. She embraced Perkin, 
crying out at the ſame time, that heaven was 
the preſerver of the illuſtrious deſcendant of the 
Yorks. This news ſoon reached England, and 
thoſe of his partiſans whom the peace which 
Henry had made with France had diſconcerted, be- g 
gan to take courage. Malice, ambition, ſerocity, 
and inconſtancy, encreaſed his party; who began 


to murmur againſt the UG and the government. 
Henry, 
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Henry, who was an able politician, being 
ſenſible that ſeverity on theſe occaſions was dan- 
gerous, took care not to put it in practice; but 
he purſued a method to make the Englifh blufk 
for their blind credulity. He ſent perſons in 


- whom he could place confidence, to collect the 
moſt authentic informations, concerning the 


birth, life, and adventures of Perkin; and cauſ- 


ed theſe informations to be conveyed in the letters 


of perſons in his intereſt, in different countries, to 
| thoſe of their acquaintance in England; by which 


means he ſucceeded ſo far as to detach ſeveral no- 
blemen of diſtinction from the impoſtor's intereſt. 
Petrekin being informed that his party was 


daily diminiſhing, reſolved that it ſhould not be 
wholly extinguiſhed. The dutcheſs of Burgundy 


furniſhed him with troops and ſhips, with which 
he failed to England, where meeting with a re- 


pulſe he took refuge in Scotland, whoſe king was 


then at variance with Henry ; where he met with 
a very kind reception, and the king of Scotland 
gave him one of his near relations in marriage. 

He put him at the head of an army, with which 
the impoſfor marched into Northumberland, 

where ſeveral of the Engliſh joined him : But 
Henry who was extremly active, | appeared with 


2 numerous | voy to oppoſe him; which threw 
Perkin 


E 

- Perkin into ſuch a terror that he eſcaped and 
ſought for aſylum in a church, leaving his troops 
to take care. of themſelves, The king unwilling 
to enflame the minds of the people by too great 
ſeverity, puniſhed the principal officers, and par- . 
doned the reſt, He then went in queſt of Per- 
kin; and to induce him to quit his aſylum, pro- 
miſed to ſpare his life. Perkin accepted his 
offer; and was committed pꝛziſoner to the tower 
of London; where the king cauſed him to be 
hanged, on being informed that he had a deſign 
of effecting his eſcape, and heading his party. 


7. * * 
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The favour which pope LE O N. gave 
to the Facobins in preference to the 
Auguſtines, for the diſtribution of in- 
dulgences, during a_ jubilee, occaſians 
be mtroducton of Luther ant/m. 


HRISTIANITY, at the beginning 
of the ſinteonth century enjoyed an uni- 
verſal calm. The ſovereigns, being in harmony 
with eath other, let their ſubjects. enjoy that 


FHanquility which: conſtitutes the happineſs of 
States. 


*. 
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| . aner began to flouriſh, the arts 


and Tciences which had been long ſunk- in obli- 


vion, began to beam forth again. The peaſant 
| applied himſelf to the cultivation of the land, 


in ſerene expectance of the harveſt, which hs 

reaped with ſecurity, | | 
0 This happineſs was interrupted by Soliman II. 
emperor of the turks. He had juſt dethroned 
the king of Perſia; ; Syria had ſubmitted to him 
ſome time, Egypt had not been able to reſiſt 
him; and he flattered himſelf with the ſubjection 
of all Europe. Pope Leo X. a pontif, reſpectable 
for the purity of his manners, and for his love 
of the arts and ſciences, fearing the-progreſs and 
menaces of the Turks, exhorted all the chriſtian 


princes to unite their forces, in order to oppoſe 


this infidel. He granted a Jubilee, and. indul- 
gences more extenſive than ordinary, which 


were obtained by paying down money towards 
the expences of the holy war. As. every age has 


its landerers, there were thoſe who at that time 
gave out that the Pope ſold his indulgences, 


to fill his empty coffers, which had been exhauſted 


by his liberality to learned and ingenious men. 
+ © Theſe indulgences were farmed by different 


provinces, and the commiſſions for preaching 
them up, and diſtributing them were granted to 


Se „* : | | | the 
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the Jacobins. As they reaped conſiderable pro- 
fit thereby, the Auguſtins who had till this time 
always diſtributed them, were piqued at heing 
now deprived of the profit. Their jealouſy dic-. 
tated many invectives againſt the Jacobins ; the 
latter retorted upon them; and thus a war was 
kindled between the Monks. Both parties were 
irritated, and publickly libelled each other. The 
place from whence the humility of the goſpel 
only ought to be enforced and recommended, 
reſounded with ap as dice 0 e 
and ambition. | 
Luther, who was then thirty-five years of age, 
and a profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of 
Wirtemberg, thought it his duty to take part 
with the Auguſtins, of whom he was one. He 
was an active, laborious man, lively, impetuous, | 
and even furious when provoked ; in one word, 
capable of ſacrificing every thing to his paſſions» 
even his faith. This was the champion, whom 
the Auguſtins choſe to mount the ſtage in their 
behalf. He ſpoke with much energy againſt the 
Jacobins, againſt indulgencies, and againſt the 
power of the Pope. The Jacobins endeavoured 
to anſwer him, he ſpoke ftill louder, made him- 
ſelf heard, and prevailed. Diſputations were 
ſupported, ad each ſide had their partiſans, , 


Sovereign 
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Sovereign princes interfered in the quarrel ; and 
the diſpute of the college, became in ſome ſort 
an affair of ſtate. Luther was excommunicated ; 
and having nothing to fear, he dared to do any 
thing ; accordingly he publiſhed his error, which 


ſpread itſelf every where, and occaſioned very 


great miſchief in the world. * 


— 
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The diſguſt of Hewzy VIII. of England 


ro CATHERINE of Arragon, occafi- 
ons the ſchiſm of England, _ 


1 faw England exhibit one of the moſt ſin- 
gular revolutions recorded in hiſtory. It is true 
that the diſpute of the patriarch of Conftantino- 
ple, about this period, with the Pope, concern- 
ing the title of Univerſal Biſhop, occaſioned ſome 
ſurprize ; but the ambition of that prelate was 
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* Leſt the inexperienced reader ſhould be{milled by the 
above falfe aſſertion, it may be neceſſary to oblerve, that 
Luther being one of the firſt and moſt zealous oppoſens of 
Popery, and the auchor of this heok a Papiſt, it is no wonder 
that the latter calls the dectrines of Luther, Error, and gives 
the name of Mzſchzef to the good they have diffuſed. 


authoriſed 


— 


HE beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
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authorifed by reaſons ſeemingly plauſible. Con- 
ſtantinople was the rival of Rome; ſhe was 
become the capital of the empire, and he who 
was biſhop. thereof, judging of ſpiritualities by 
temporalities, thought himſelf at leaſt equal to 


the prelate of Rome. But to ſee England ju 


many ages tremble at the voice of the pope; to 


ſee her kings humble themſelves before him even — 


ſo far as to render him homage for their crown; 
and then all on a ſudden deſpiſe his excommu- 
nications and indulgencies, and forbear acknow- 
ledging him as head of the church to ſee, in 
ſhort, the Engliſh, ever rebellious to their kings, 
become ſo docile as to ſacrifice even their faith 
to Henry's will, and follow his caprices in mat- 
ters of religion, conſtitutes the very height of 
aſtoniſhment! This, however, Et in the 
as of Henry VIII. 

That prince, influenced rather by intereſt dan 
inclination, had married Catherine of Arragon, 


widow of his brother, and aunt by the mother's 


fide to Charles the fifth, in order to preſerve the 
alliance with Spain, and to avoid reſtoring a 
conſiderable portion which that princeſs had had 
in marriage. She had merit, and even beauty; 


but ſhe was not agreeable, to Henry, who indem- 
nified himſelf with other women on account f 


the 


| 
| 
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the diſguſt! he. bore to her. In fine, he formed 
project of diſſolving his marriage with her, 
and to eſpouſe Anne of Boulen, with whom he 
was exceſſively enamoured; and was confirmed 
in this deſign, by Wolſey, archbiſhop of Vork. 
This archbiſhop, who was the ſon of a butcher, 
by the power and flexibility of his genius, had 
gained ſuch an aſcendant over Henry, that he 


brought the king to comply with his will in 


eyery the moſt trifling circumſtance. He had 
raiſed. him to the dignity of cardinal, the arch- 
biſhoprick of York, and made him his prime 


miniſter. 
This ambitious prelate not . Bun theſe 


<ianities aſpired to the papacy, and entertained 


great hopes of obtaining it. Charles the Vth, 


then emperor, having occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
of England againſt France, promiſed him his 
intereſt but Wolſey perceiving that two popes 
died, and no mention had been made of him, 
imagined. himſelf the dupe of his confidence, 
and reſolved on revenge. He began by inſinuat- | 
ing to Henry, that it was his intereſt to join 


with France againſt the emperor, who aſpired 


after univerſal monarchy, and was advancing 
thereto with large ſtrides; and when he had 


! in that point, he attacked Charles in a 
2 more 
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more ſenſible part, by perſuading his maſter to di- 
vorce the aunt of Charles the fifth. Henry finding 
himſelf authorized in the divorce, by a cardinal, 
hoped to obtain the permiſſion of the pope : but 
he deceived himſelf. Clement VII. who then 
filled the papal chair, would not lend his aid in 
an affair which would infallibly bring a diſgrace 
on all Chriſtendom. ' Henry enraged at his refu- 
ſal, ſwore an eternal divorce from the holy ſee, 
unleſs the pope would authorize that of his wife 
Theſe menaces were incapable of inducing the 
pope to deviate from his duty. Henry in revenge 
for this refuſal, which he conſidered as an out- 
rageous inſult, declared that he would no longer 
acknowledge the pope as head of the church; 
and cauſing Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to pronounce the ſentence of his divorce, he 
publicly married Anne Bullen, whom he had 
eſpouſed in ſecret before. The pope informed of 
theſe proceedings of Henry, threatened him with 
ex communication unleſs he within a limited time 
acknowledged his fault; but Henry remained 
fixed in his reſolution, and the pope's menaces 
were fruitleſs. Even the excommunication which 
he pronounced againſt the kingdom, ſetved only 
to enflame matters. Henry aſſembled a parlia- 
ment, who paſſed a law by which the Engliſn 
were freed from that ſubmiſſion which all the 
K faithful 
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faithful owe to the holy ſee; * and by which the 
very name of the pope was preſcribed the king- 
dom, and the king was declared head of the Eng- 


liſh church. 
The people in general yielded obedience to 


theſe ſtrange laws, and Henry had the terrible 
fatisfaftion to ſee the Engliſh, hitherto not very 
tractable, ſubmit to his will. There were how- 


4 ever, many who had ſo much regard for religion 


as to ſacrifice the favour of the prince to their 
duty; but theſe being regarded as rebels who 
ought to be ſacrificed, were all put to death; 
and the number of theſe martyrs was great enough 
to make Henry conſidered as a cruel and bloody- 
minded prince. | 

' This revolution is to be met with in ſo many 
hiſtorians, that I | thought it needleſs to dwell 


longer upon it. 
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2 be reader muſt remember that this is written by a mem- 
. ber of the church of Rome. 
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A grand 


1d 


A grand Vizier is aſſaſſinated at Con- 


agitated by violent troubles, on account 


anceſtors, had raiſed him from one dignity after 
eſtabliſhed him therein. He was a ſoldier under 
and to Amurath II. which is a proof that it is 


mand well. 
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ftantinople, and the Turkiſh empire 


of diſbanding a Soldier. 


ISTORY repreſents Mahomet Baſſa as 
H a great warrior, and an able. politician. 
The ferocity which ſeems natural to thoſe of his 
nation, did not obſcure his virtues ; he was affable 
and humane; « lover of mankind, and exerciſed 
his power ſolely to the promoting their happineſs. 
This fame was not ſupported by an illuſtrious 
birth, which is ever burthenſome to thoſe who 
know not how to ſuſtain it with ſuitable ſplendor. 
His merit, a title more ſubſtantial than a liſt of 


another, to the ſecond place in the tate, and 


Selim I. Miniſter to Soliman II. to Selim II. 


neceſſary to know how t to rac ta in order to com- 
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This great man, ever occupied with the care 
of the ſtate, during peace prevented the calami- 
ties of war. By a prudent œconomy he filled 

1 his 
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his maſter's coffers, and was always prepared to 


ſatisfy any preſſing demands. Amurath II. was 
obliged to ſuſtain a long war againſt the Perſians; 


| his vizier furniſhed him with every thing neceſſa- 
ry, without oppreſſing the people. This war 
being wiſely conducted, was happily terminated. 
The vizier, then according to his uſual cuſtom, 


had recourſe to œconomy to repair the exorbitant 
expences which the exigencies of the ſtate had 
occaſioned: He diſbanded many of the ſoldiers, 
and reduced the pay * of the reſt to it's former 
ſtandard, One of the diſbanded ſoldiers having 
nothing to ſubſiſt on, and unwilling to accuſtom 
himſelf to labour, commenced dervice, or ma- 


-hometan Monk; and being according to the 


ſtatutes of his order, obliged to beg of the people 
paſſing along, he fixed himſelf in thoſe places 
through which he knew the vizier was obliged to 


: paſs, and demanded alms of him. 08 the vizier 


was naturally charitable, he every time gave 


him a handſome ſum. The dervice inſenſibly 


accuſtomed himſelf to g0 to the miniſter's palace, 


and the ſlaves having ſeen him often there, ſuffer- 


ed him to go in. By frequently reſorting thither, 
he preſently became acquainted with the ave- 


nues n .: to and from the 1 
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® It is cuſtomary in T urky to augment the pay of the dope 
| in time of war, 5 
| Ons 
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One court day when the guards were placed at 
the doors, with orders not to admit any but per- 
ſons of diſtinction, the derviſe preſented himſelf 
with an air of buſineſs; and finding that he 
could hot be admitted, went through a private 
door to the apartment where the vizier was giving 
audience. 

On coming into his preſence he preſented him 
with a paper, which Mahomet Baſſa ſuppoſing to 
be a petition for money, pulled up his robe in 
order to take out his purſe, when the dervice 
drew a poignard which was concealed under his 
gown, and ſtabbed the vizier, who finding him- 
ſelf ſtuck, cried out and roſe up, in order to 
ſeize the villain; but he fell down backwards 
and expired immediately, | 

The dervice endeavoured to ape through 
the crowd; but one of the guards coming into 


the apartment, on hearing the baſſa's cry, ſeized 


him; when being carryed before ſultan Ainurath, 


he ordered him to be put to the torture, in order 
to diſcover his accomplices; but he refuſing 
to confeſs any thing, was ſentenced to be 
flayed. Amurath, who loved the vizier, be- 
wailed his loſs with tears of blood. All the 
dervices of Conſtantinople were put to death, as 
were all thoſe who were ſuſpected to have been 


enemies to the vizier; among whom were ſome 
K 3 of 
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of the principal nobility of the ſtate, whom jea- 
louſy had rendered foes to this oo man. 


The beauty of a lady, occaſions ſeveral 
Hugonots who were conducting to 
priſon, to be ſet at liberty, and no 
perſon dared to purſue them into the 
Limofin, about the year 17 . 


AD ELIN E de Senetaire, widow of 
Gui de St. Exuperi, retired after the 
death of her huſband, to the caſtle of Miraumont, 
where ſhe determined to paſs the reſt of her days 
in widowhood. She was not one of thoſe women 
who by an affected external decorum endeavoured 
to conceal the irregularities of their private life 3 
but, ignorant of the artifices of vice, ſhe only 
uſed that circumſpetion which virtue dictates 
and received the reſpectful] homage of many of 
the, young nobility, whom her beauty attracted 
to her. 

Theis were one day ſeveral of them with her 
at the caſtle of Miraumont, when ſhe ſaw Mental, 
: the king's lieutenant of Limoſin, who at the head 
of ſome cavalry, was conducting ſeveral Limo- 
ſins to priſon, only becauſe they were ſuſpected 

to 
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to be Hugonots. Handſome women are gene- 
rally compaſſionate: Madeline de Senetaire, could 
not ſee without tender concern, theſe unfortunate 
people dragged to priſon, The more ſhe viewed 
them, the more her compaſſion encreaſed ; in- 
ſomuch that ſhe conceived an ardent deſire to 
relieve them; and ruminating ſome time on the 
means to effe& their releaſe, ſhe turned towards 
the young noblemen who were with her, and 
ſail, ** You complain that I never give you an 
« opportunity of proving the fincerity of your 
& deſire to ſerve me: I will now afford you the 
* wiſhed-for ſatisfaction, you muſt go with me 
« to the deliverance of thoſe unfortunate people, 
« whom Mental hath loaded with chains, and 
js conducting to priſon ; they are men; let 
eus conſider what they ſuffer, not what they 
ce believe.” | 
Frenchmen, when excited to the combat by 
a fine woman, take arms without a moment's 
deliberation. The beautiful widow drefled like 
an amazon, put herſelf at their head, lead them 
againſt Mental, and diſperſing his troops, put 
them to flight, and ſet the priſoners free. The 
| king's lieutenant enraged that a woman ſhould 
oblige him to abandon his prey, aſſembled one | 
"thouſand ſeven hundred men, came at their head 
K 4 to 
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to ravage the country, and beſieged the caſtle of 
Miramount. The Amazonian lady fallied out 
with her forces, whom love rendered invincible, 
and falling upon Mental, he was again defeated, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, 
He now ſought for ſhelter in a neighbouring 
caſtle, but before he could reach thither, he re- 
ceived a ſhot, which brought him from his horfe. 
He was taken up and carried to a houſe adjacent, 
where he expired in a few hours aſter. Henry III. 
being informed of what had paſſed at the caſtle 
of Miraumont, gave orders to ſeveral officers to 
go thither with troops, and lay ſiege to it, and 
raze it to the ground when taken. This news 
ſpreading throughout the province where Made- 
line de Senetaire was greatly reſpected on account 
of her birth and virtues; all the gentlemen con- 
fidered it as their duty to aſſiſt her who was the 
ornament of the age ; and accordingly made her 
A tender of their ſervices. Thoſe who had orders 
to attack her, perceiving that their efforts would 
be fruitleſs, were afraid even to appear in the 
_ 

The above fat 7 E met with in ſome memoirs 


which ful tato my. hands. 


The 
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The reſpeft which a citizen of Genoa 
 ſhewed to a woman whom misfortunes 
had reduced to deſpair, occaſions the 
republics of Venice and Genoa, after a 

Vong and bloody war, to make peace. 


CON TIN UAL rivalry ſubliſting be- 
A tween Genoa and Venice, kept up a con- 
ſtant war between them. The mutual calamities 
which the citizens of theſe two republics derived 
from each other, ſerved only to enflame them, 
the more. Every-private perſon had the injuries, 
done to a father or a friend to revenge, and thus 
one evil was ever productive of another. 

Always under arms, always very, always 
irritated, the Genoeſe and Venetians were ever 
fighting. In vain the more ſagacious of each party 
repreſented that peace alone could repair their 
misfortunes, and that a ſtate of hoſtility ſerved 
only to multiply them : But whathuman prudence. 
could not accompliſh, was effected through ac- 
cident, by ad event quite foreign to the then 


preſent conjunctures. _ 
| S$ One 


iT en” | 
One of the moſt wealthy citizens of Genoa, 
named Luchio Vivaldo, was diſtractedly in love 
with a young woman, extremely beautiful; he 
_ practiſed every art to obtain the gratification. of 
his defires, ſuch as vows, preſents, and promiſes ; 
but her virtue defeated all his attempts. 

Not having been born to pomp and luxury, 
ſhe was content with the neceſſaries of life; all 
her happineſs centered in being able to ſupply the 
wants of her children, and to pleaſe her huſband, 
by whoſe ſole labour the family ſubſiſted. This 
woman thus ſatisfied with a happy mediocrity, 
paſſe] her days in tranquility, a ſtranger to re- 
morſe. But her happineſs was not of long du- 
ration: Her huſband died; and after having ſold 
her cloaths and furniture for ſubſiſtence, ſhe had 
no reſource remaining, nor any other proſpect 
than that of ſtarving ; but what completed her 
miſery was the ſeeing her children periſhing too. 
What a dreadful fituation this, for a tender 
mother ! to whom could ſhe apply for relief; to 
whom relate her woeful tale? Her relations were 
poor as well as herſelf ; and ſhe had no friends. 
Her misfortunes were preſſing, and inſtant relief 
was neceſlary. The cries which want wrung 
from her children every moment, peirced her to 
the heart. At length paternal tenderneſs exacted 
from 


Ts 
from her what neither preſents, nor the proſpect 
of wealth had been able to move her too: She 
went to Luchio Vivaldo, with her eyes ſwoln 
with tears, and thus addreſſed him: * Heaven by 
« depriving me of my huſband, has plunged me 
« into the moſt dreadful miſery ; without money, 
« without friends, without relations, without 
“ any reſource, I am reduced to the neceſſity of 
« dying with hunger; and this 1 could endure 
& with patience if my children were not to 
« ſhare my unhappy fate; I offer myſelf a 
« ſacrifice for their ſakes: You have profeſſed 
« love for me; fave them.” On finiſhing theſe 
words ſhe fell at his feet. 

Vivaldo behaved with the utmoſt generoſity; 
he raiſed her from the ground, wiped away her 
tears, and promiſed her all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
wanted: He told her that he reſpected her, and 
would not take any advantage of her misfortunes, 
And fearing leſt he ſhould not be able to conquer 
his paſſion for her, he reſolved not to ſee her 
more ; but gave orders to his wife to ſupply her 
with every thing neceſſary for herſelf and her 
children. This was doubtleſs an effort of gene- 
roſity, far ſuperior to thoſe boaſted of, as done 
in ſimilar circumſtances, by Alexander, Scipio, 
and Turenne ; becauſe theſe heroes were not in 


love with the object. 23 
K 6 An 
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An action of this kind cou'd not remain buried 
in ſilence : It ſoon became public. Great num- 
bers went to ſee- Vivaldo, and to render him the 
tribute of praiſe, This prudent man took the 
opportunity of the eſteem he had acquired, among 
his fellow citizens, to engage them to conſent to 
a peace. They paid attention to him, and agreed 
to offer terms of accommodation to the Veneti- 
ans; which the latter wiſely accepted, and the 
wy was recipronally ſigned by both parties. 
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HexRxY IV. of France kft the fruits of 
the: victory at Coutras, becauſe he could 


not Jappreſs the defire he had of going 
aſter the battle, to viſit the counteſs 


ef Guiche, with whom be was greatly 
. 7 | , 4 
in love. 


S- TTFENRY IV. the model of kings, was 
5 H brought up from his infancy in troubles 
and misfortunes. At the age of fourteen he bore 
arms, and ſuſtained the fatigues of war; and 


was expoſed to the greateſt dangers at the battle 
e of 


L 85 
of Moncontour. On his return to Paris he ſaw 
his friends affaflinated around him, and remained 
three years a fate priſoner. When releaſed from 
confinement he endured hunger, thirſt, and new 
inquietudes continually. All the fury of the 
Roman Catholics againſt the Lutherans fell on 
him ; and he eſcaped their purſuits merely by his 
reſolution, prudence, and. invincible courage. 

Five thouſand men whom he had rendered 
courageous by his example, planted themſelves 
about his perſon, to deſend him from the attacks 
levelled immediately at him. The duke de Toy- 
euſe, at the head of eight thouſand men went in 
queſt of him. Henry, too heroic to fly, firmly 
ſtood his ground, viewed with contempt the ene- 
my drawing up in order of battle, and oppoſing 
valour to ſuperiority of numbers, he ruſhed into 
the midſt of a ſhower of darts which were aimed | 
at him, overthrew all before him, and made a 
paſſage for the main body of his troops into the 
army of the enemy. Every thing gave way to 
the proweſs of Henry and his ſoldierss The 
duke de Joyeuſe in vain endeavoured to rally his 
diſmayed forces ; he periſhed in the fruitleſs effort, 
Some of his men who had eſcaped the ſword of 
the conquerors betook themſelves to flight, and 
by the terror of their countenances, proclaimed 


oe 


the victory of Henry in all the places they paſſed 
through. This prince, however had the weak- 
neſs common to almoſt all heroes; he loved 
women to ſuch a degree as to forget when with 
them, his intereſt and his glory. 

After the victory of Coutras, he could not 
ſuppreſs the deſire of appearing victorious before 
the fair counteſs of Guiche, and to pay her the 
homage of his laurels. So that inſtead of pur- 
ſuing a terrified enemy, and going to meet the 
Swiſs and German troops who were in march to 
join him, he diſmiſſed his army, went” where 
love called him, and thereby gave time to the 
duke of Guiſe to levy an army, with which he 
defeated the Swiſſes and Germans at Haneau, 
and thereby reftored the confidence of the roman 
catholic party. 

'Czſar after the battle of Pharſalia, neglected 
his intereſt and his glory by ſtaying with Cleo- 
patra. He gave his enemies time to reſume their 
ane and ſtrengthen their forces. 

Great men have the ſame paſſions, the ſame 
weakneſſes, and are guilty of the ſame errors. 
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The marſhal 4 Ancre compare that 
M. de Luines, who occupied an apart- 
ment in the Louvre over his, made 
too much noiſe, and wanting him to 
remove elſewhere, M. de Luines was 


fo provoked with the Marſhal, that be 
 deftrayed both bim and his wife. 


ONCINI, the ſon of a notary of Flo- 
0 rence, and huſband to Eleonore Galigai, 
- daughter of a joiner in the ſame city, gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over Mary de Medicis, to whom 
his wife was foſter-fiſter, that he regulated her 
affections, averſions, and deſires according to his 
own will. In vain Henry IV. endeavoured to 
perſuade his wife to ſend Concini away, who by 
his wicked counſels occaſioned diviſions in the 
royal family. The intreaties of the king ſerved 
Gly to encreaſe the affections of Mary for the 
Florentine, who every day invented new methods 
of prejudicing the queen againſt ker royal conſort. 
Henry, however, carried his complaiſance ſo far, 
as not to exerciſc his authority in removing from 


cour b 


1 
couit this dangerous Italian, who was ſtyled the 
marquis d' Ancre. 

The hand of a * deprived Fg 
of this great king; and Mary of Medicis was 
declare] regent of the kingdom, during the 
minority of Lewis XIII. Concini, now ſaw 
himſelf maſter of the ſtate. He was made a 
marſhal" of France without having ſeen the 
army, and miniſter without knowing the laws 
of the kingdom, Honours and dignities ren- 
dered him infolent, which is uſual with thoſe 
who from low birth are raiſed to grandeur. He 
treated even princes and dukes with haughtinels. 
Diſcontent united all the nobility of the flate 
againſt him; but the queen's favour ſecured him | 
from their reſentment ; and all their efforts to 
humble him were ineffectual. But what is aſto- 
niſhing is, that this man who had withſtood the 
moſt violent attacks, was demoliſhed by one 
who appeared incapable of doing him the kaſt 
prejudice. - This was Charles Albert de Luines, 
à gentleman of the country of Avignon, who wag 
introduced to a familiarity with Louis XIII. by 
breaking wariangles to catch ſparrows. The 
marſhal d' Ancre in order to make him his crea- 
ture had given him the government of Amboiſe, 
and an apartment in the louvre over his own: But 
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the means he had uſed to make him a friend con- 
tributed only to make him an enemy. Albert de 
Luines who ought to have had a regard for his be- 
nefactor, frequent! y interrupted him in his buſineſs, 
and diſturbed his ſleep by the noiſe which he made 
over his head. The marſhal having complained 
to him many times, but in vain, atlength threat- 
ened to make him quit his apartment at the 
louvre. Albert de Luines, affronted at this 
menace, reſolved on the deſtruction of the mar- 
ſhal : To effect which, he began with inſinuating 
to the young monarch when he was one day 
amuſing himſelf with his wariangles, that being 
upwards of ſixteen years of age, he was capable 
of taking the reins of government into his own 


hands, and that he ought to ſhake off the yoke 


which his mother and Concini had impoſed on 
him. The young king who was diſguſted at the 
fer erity with which the queen and the miniſter 
treated him, reliſhed this advice, and diſcovered 
that he was quite diſpoſed to ſollow it. De 
Luines perceiving that he ent a favourable 
ear the firſt time, returned to the charge, and 
at length he prey ailed on Louis XIII. to conſent 
that the marſhal d' Ane re ſhould le put te death. 


Vitri, Captain of the guards, being charged with | 


"this cruel bulineſs, he ſhot Concini, with a piſtol, 
in the louvre. - Immediately 
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Immediately the guards were taken from the 


queen regent, and ſhe was kept priſoner in her 
apartment, and afterwards exiled to Blois. The 
body of the marſhal d' Ancre was buried under 
the gate of St. Germain l' Auxerrois. But the 
populace went thither dug it up, and dragged it 
about the ſtreets ; and it is ſaid, that one man 
was ſavage enough to tear out his heart and eat it. 
Every country has produced inhuman monſters. | 

But to the diſgrace of humanity, this fury was 
not confined to the mob merely, perſons of diſ- 


tinction were alſo accomplices in this ſhocking 


treatment, A co nmiſſion was ſent to the parli- 


ament to condemn the memory of the mar- 


ſhal, and to judge his wife. All her crime was 
the being the queen's favourite. She was aſked 
what charm ſhe had uſed to bewitch the queen, 
The woman, provoked at this unreaſonable 
queſtion, anſwered : << My witchcraft was no 
« other than the power which ſenſible minds 
| have over thoſe who are weak.” This anſwer 
is now admired, though at that time it was con- 
ſidered as the offspring of effrontery. The mar- 


- chioneſs was cond mned as being guilty of witch-. 


craft, judaiſm, and malverſations. This ſentence 
ſeems rather a proof of her i innocence. | dhe was, 
however, burnt at the Greve. 


The 


* 


The romantic amours of the duke of 
Buckingham, occaſion a religious war, 
and the taking of Rochelle. 


I the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
three miniſters of ſtate were maſters of 
the deſtiny of Europe. Cardinal de Richlieu, in 
France; the count duke de Olivares, in Spain; 
and the duke of Buckingham, in England. All 
three were diſliked both by the nobility and the 
common people; and all the three were different 
in their character and their paſſions. 8 
Cardinal de Richelieu, was lively, proud, 
and ſanguinary, but of incredible activity; he 
foreſaw all the plots which were formed againſt 
him, preſerved his ſtation in the miniſtry, and 
had the aſcendant over the other miniſters. The 
count duke de Olivares, was reſerved, mild, 
tranquil, and circumſpe& even to dilatorineſs. 
He did not foreſee misfortunes, and was over- 
whelmed by them. The duke of Buckingham, 
who was the handſomeſt man of his time, behav- 
ed himſelf more like a favourite than a miniſter 
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He did not govern Charles I. by intrigues, but 
by the dominion he had over his mind. He 
knew how to render himſelf beloved by thoſe 
whom he choſe for his aſſociates; ; but was in- 
ſupportable « to all who had not. talents to amuſe 
him: To the former he was affable, officious, 
and generous ; to the Jatter haughty and imperi- 
ous. He thought himſelf capable of every thing. 
becauſe he had experience in nothing. The 
beauty of his perſon, his generoſity and mag- 
nificence, rendered him agreeable to the women; 
he had ſeduced many, and imagined none could 
reſiſt him. In confidence of which, he attacked 
all who pleaſed him, without regal to their rank 
or their virtue. MI 
Like the heroes of romance, he went into fo- 
reign countries in ſearch of adventures. It was 
doubtlcſs with this view that he engaged Charles 
I. then prince of Wales, to go with him to Spain, 
to demand the Infanta in marriage: Where the 
duke, more taken up with the proſecution. of his 
own. gallan: ries, than with th affairs of bis maſ- 
ter, attacks the dutcheſs of Olivares, wife of the 
prime miniſter of Spain, and by this indiſcretion 
broke off the marriage of the prince; who then 
directed his views towards France, and Henri- 


etta, ſiſter of Louis XIII, was ſolicited. The 
* friendſhip 
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friendſhip of the prince of Wales for Bucking- 
ham, was a veil which enveloped all the faults 
of this favourite, and concealed them from the 
eyes of the prince; who no ſooner aſcended the 
| throne, than he placed his ſole confidence in 
him, and ſent him to France to complete his 
marriage with Henrietta. The duke whoſe au- 


dacity led him from one imprudence to another, 


had like to have put an end to this match like- 
wiſe, by the moſt indiſcreet of all indiſcretions, 
He had the impudence to make a declaration of 
love to queen Ann, of Auſtria. The, queen, 


who, with unſhaken virtue, poſſeſſed 2 ſoul 


worthy of her rank, diſdained to ſhew her reſent- 
ment at the temerity of the duke: But he was at 


length obliged to quit the court of France, and 


conduct Henrietta to England, leaving behind 


him the character of an agreable eourtier, but a 


bad negociator. His paſſion for the afore-men- 
tioned queen Ann, ſtill occupied his thoughts, on 
his arrival at London. He thought ſhe loved him, 
becauſe he had had the aſſurance to tel] her he 
was enamoured of geb. And in order to be near 
her perſon, he Aide tek a ſecond voyage to 
France, under pretence of entering into a treaty 
againſt Spain; but no attention was paid to him; 
he was even refuſed the permiſſion to make his 
overtures. 
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The duke of Buckingham piqued at this refu- 


ſal, entered into a ſecret correſpondence with 


the Hugonots, whom he ſpirited up with the 
hopes of procuring them powerful ſuccours from 
England. Rochelle was the rendezvous of the 
| Hugonots ; ; the Rochellers took up arms ; the 
duke of Buckingham landed at the. ifle of Rhe 
with ſeven thouſand men. The Hugonots party 
became formidable, all France was ſtruck with a 
pannic, and Rochelle was on the point of being 
ſeparated from that kingdom for ever. Cardinal 
- Richliev, who never appeared with ſo [great 
luſtre as in the moſt imminent dangers, by an 
admirable preſence of mind, and that vigilance 
which is common to heroes, was attentive to 


every thing at the ſame inſtant of time; and put 


A period to thoſe evils which menaced the ſtate. 
Ships were immediately got ready, troops under 


the command of the moſt able generals, were 


' ſent againſt Rochelle, and a numerous artillery 
followed them. Advantage was inſtantly taken 
of the batred which the duke de Olivares bore to 
the Engliſh 3% and troops aud ſhips were alſo ob- 
tained of him: The duke of Buckingham was 
defeated in the iſle of Rhe, and forced to return 
to England, with the broken remains of his amy, 


covered with diſgrace, The cardinal went in 


perſon 


6 


8 an Iriſhman, and the fleet not appearing before 
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perſon to command at the ſiege of Rochelle. He 
acted as general; his courage and genius ſupplying 
the place of experience, The troops continued on 
duty; and deſigns were formed for ſhutting out of 
the port any Engliſh ſuccours which might be ſent, 
and to ſecure the maſtery of the ſea. The car- 
dinal having Quintius Curtius at hand, and reading 
the deſcription of Alexander's rampart before Tyre, 
cauſed one to be made before Rochelle, about 
four thouſand ſeven hundred feet long. For- 
tune ſeconded this enterprize, for the duke of 
Buckingham being juſt ready to fail from Eng- 
land with a conſiderable fleet, was aſſaſſinated by 


Rochelle, till the rampart was finiſhed, could not 
penetrate it, and the place was obliged to be 
given up, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
Engliſh to relieve it. 

The glory of the houſe of Richlieu, Want 
diſgrace on England. j 
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Ik; e oc cet the Peace of 
Urrecht. . 


* ix well known. that Charles II. oF Spain, 

was a prince equally weak in body and mind, 
1 as he was ignorant both of the extent 
and force of his kingdoms. WY OPS CO PIO 
A continual languor indicated kis approachi ing 
| gifſolution, and the | powers of Europe held them- 
ſelves in readineſsto inherit his valuable poſſeffions. 
| Each pretended . Ben, therein, and hoped to 
confirm their claims. Lewis XIV. and the em- 
peror Leopold, were both grandſons of Phinip III. 
and both had married the daughters of Phillip IV. 


and their children ſtood in the ſame degree. The 
houſe of France had the r ight of ſeniority ; but 
A renunciation of the crown of Spain, authen- 
ticated and ratified, ſeemed to leave all right to 
the houſe of the emperor, which was of the 
ſame blood with that of Spain, and with it like- 


wiſe bore the name of, a 
Charles 
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Charles II. always wavering, formed as many 
reſolutions as he received counſels. At the ſoli- 


citation of his mother, he made a will, declaring 
the ſon of the duke of Bavaria his ſucceſſor to 


the crown of Spain: but, on the death of his, 


mother, he cancelled. that will, by the advice of 
Marianne de Bavaria Neubourgh, and left the 
ſucceſſion to Charles the ſon of the emperor 


Leopold. Some time after, the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, the count de Montercy, and other gran- 
dees of Spain, being diſſatisfied with the court of 
Vienna, adviſed Charles II. to appoint a grand- 
ſon of Lewis XIV. for his heir. He yielded to 


their ſolicitations, and by a freſh will, bequeathed 
all his eſtates to the duke of Anjou. He died 
without receiving. any other advice on this head, 
and without making any other teſtament. What 
a contraſt in events! Spain thought formerly to 
overthrow France, and naw France gives mo- 
zmarchs to Spain. 
| The powers of Europe were aſtoniſhed at this 
news, butſoon recovering from their ſurprize, they 
reſolved on uſing their utmoſt efforts to reduce 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon. England, 
Germany, Denmark, and Holland, entered into a 
league, which was ſigned at the Hague. Lewis 
. XIV, * accuſtomed to war againſt theſe 
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potentates, was nok much algrmed at their union, | 
ank ſent his ————— where he was 
prociaiined/ring.”c" wolf od bair%d 5 $64 eve. 


The emperor: id, * hes weight: ww his 
pretenſions; began we war in Italy, whither he 
ſent primer Eugene af the head of thirteen thou- 
fand men. This able commander, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition of French and“ Pledmonteſe "troops, 
penetrated into the Breſſau. He extended his 
conqueſts with incredible rapidity; when the duke 
de Vendome taking tue command of the French 
army, ſtopped his progreſs: ” Theſe great men 
diſplayed their extraordinary talents inthe art of 
war; ſuch as mutual valour, impetuous attacks, 
obſtinate refiſtancey futprizes artfully concerted, 
prudent precautions, judieious marches, and well- 
timed and bloody battles, where each party 
claimed the victory without having gained any 
advantage: but prince Eugene being obliged to 
quit the army to go and afliſt at a council at 
Wienna, the duke de Vendome derived great 
advantages from his abſence. In vain the em- 
peror drew to his party the duke of Savoy and 
the king of Portugal; theſe two powers, could 
not reſtore him to the favour of fortune who had 
now turned to the fide of the-Bourbons. The 
marquis de Villars defeated the prinee of Baden, 


at 
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at Friedlingen, was proclaimed marſbal of France, 
on the field of battle, and Lewis: XIV. confirmed 
what the voice of the ſoldiers had given him. Soon 
liſts at Hochſtet. The duke of Burgundy, having 


ban, gained ſome victories in the low countries. 


France in ſhort triumphed every where. | 
The duke of Bavaria, who was of the party 
of Lewis XIV. together with the marſhal de 
Marſin, made 2 proper uſe of the victories gained 
by Villars, who was imprudently ordered to quit 
the army, to go and appeaſe the troubles of the 
Cevennes. The French and Bararians over-run 
the country beyond the Danube; they ſent out 
parties as far as Auſtria; Vienna trembled. 


Prince Eugene, informed of the danger which 


menaced the emperor, went to take the command 
of the armies in Germany. Marlborough with 


ten thouſand Engliſh infantry, and tweaty-three 


ſquadrons of horſe, baſtened his march, and ar- 


_ rived near Donavert, oppoſite to the lines of the 
elector of Bavaria, He defeated the French and 
Bavarian armies, took Donavert, paſſed the Da- 
4 nube, and laid Bavaria under contribution; mar- 
 ſhal Tallard, ' with a corps of thirty thouſand 
men, joined the defeated army, in order to at- 
L-2 tack 
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tack Marlborough: and prince Eugene: arrived 
in due time to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. The 
French army conſiſted of near ſixty thouſand ef- 
fective men, that of the allies to fifty-two thou- 
ſand. The battle was fought at Hochſtet. The 
French army was almoſt totally deſtroyed, and 
marſhal Tallard made priſoner, with à great 
number of. general officers; the elector of Ba- 
varia eſcaped to Bruſſels. The allies having a 
clear courſe, an uninterrupted | communication 
from the Danube to the Rhine, entered Alſace. 
France in the greateſt conſternation, made her 
utmoſt efforts to repair o conſiderable a Joſs; 
The remains of her vanquiſhed army were col- 
lected together, the garriſons were exhauſted, the 
militia were ordered to march, ſhe borrowed mo- 
ney, and recalled marſhal Villars. 


Fortune ſeemed to have choſen this time for 
i abandoning France; Fx 2 F cench fleet, damaged by 
2 ſtorm, was attacked and taken by the Eng- 
lich, who, conquered the kingdom of Valentia, 
and Catalonia,” for the arch-duke Charles of 
Altria, who went with them into Spain. The 
battle of Ramillies reduced France to. the lat 
' extremity 3 ; that of Turin occaſioned the F rench 


to loſe all the advantages they had gained i inltaly. 
France 
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France ſeemed now. to be on the brink of ruin, 
and Lewis XIV. who had formerly made a} Eu- 


rope tremble, could not help being in a pannic 


bhimſelf. He was hard preſſed on all ſides, both 


by ſea and land. Eis grandſon, Philip V. being 


without reſources in Spain, was forced. to aban- 
don the crown to his competitor, who was every 


* 


; where victorious. 
A ſevere winter, completed 12 e of 


France: almoſt all the trees were frozen, there 
was no proſpect of a harveſt; ſhe had no maga- 
- Zines, no ſhips, nor could ſhe procure corn from 
other countries. France thus diſtreſſed, ſeemed 


juſt ſinking under her weight of miſery. 


In this wretched ſituation, Lewis XIV. im- 


| mediately ſent to ſue for peace to the Duteb, 
whom he had formerly humbled. The preſident 


Rouille was choſen for this negociation. The 


| magiſtrates of Holland received him with haugh- 
tineſs, and ſpoke to him in the ſtyle of conquer- 
ors, who would dictate their own terms. The 


king of France, hoping to gain by entreaties 


what they refuſed to the preſident Rouille, ſent 
the marquis de Torin Colbert, his prime miniſter, 
to Holland, who applied to the grand penſionary 
. Heinſtus, to prince Eugene, and to the duke of 


Marlborough; but all three were for the conti- 
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nuation of war. The prince thereby indulged 
his ambition and revenge; the duke his love of 
glory and of riches ; the penſionary influenced by 
the two others, conſidered bimſelf as a Spartiate 
a 2 Perfian monarch. "They propoſed a 
„ on condition that the king of France 

hoy 5 j in. his enemies in order to drive bis own 
— 8 from Spain, i in the ſpace of two months; 
and by way of ſecurity for the performance there- 
of, he ſhould begin by ceding to the Dutch, for 
ever, ten towns. It is very ſingular that three 
men, two of whom had formerly limited their 
ambition to the command of a regiment; and the 
third to the calculation of the produce of certain 
bales of merchandiſe, ſhould give law to the moſt 
powerful monarch on earth, who was reduced to 
"oy neceflity of becoming a ſupplicant to them. 

Wpben the marquis' de Torei related this pro- 

polal to the king, fie replied, · fince T muſt make 
44 War, Febiilt rather to- do it againſt my enemies 
* than I children.” He raiſed an army of 
about ſeventy thouſand: men, and gave the com- 
| mand therevf 1 to the marſhal” de Villars, who was 
_ Took ed on 25 the on ſapport of France ; ; but this 

e ave 1 7 was wounded at Malplaquet, and the 
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French were defeated. 2 advancing 
gradually, deſtroyed all the barriers of France, 
and. Were preparing to penetrate 1 5 interior 
part. of the kingdom, Lewis XIV. reduced jn 
2 manger, to deſpair, ſued, again If Peace, 4d He 
progoſed to acknowledge the e ach- ke, as Ling 
of Spain; not to furniſh. his ear 7 7 5 
cours ;. to.give up, four places by way of holtate; 
to renou bee the lavereignty of of Alla ace, to raze 
all the places, from. Bale to Pbillipburgh z. to, Fl 
| up the port, of Dunkirk, and to raze it's forti- 
fications ; and to leave to the States General, 
Lie, . Touroays Ihre, Mentt,, Conde, , and 
8e. Thæſe offers were rejected with con- 
tempt. At length this monarch carried his bu- 
miliation to ſuch a length, as to offer money for 
the dethroning of Phillip V. but this was not 
hearkened to. It was inſiſted on, that he ſhould 
engage alone to drive his grandſon from Spain 
in two months. During theſe negociations the 
allied army was advancing into Ease and 
Phillip V. being defeated by. the, Weds 5 
forces, was obliged to give up Uh aces to 


enemy, who cauſed. himſelf to 7 5 . 
there. Louis XIV. notwithfanding 


3400 
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e was e 
| venty-four years of az age, propoſed, it is ſaid, to 
call the nobility of his kingdom together, to lead 
them to the enemy, and to die with” mem. 2 
BPi 2ietlo © Pike 


| ta} 
The moment of time which ſcemed deſtined 
for the deſtruction of France, and of the royal 
"houſe, was that of it's re- eſtabliſnment. To 
make this monarchy required the efforts of all 
Europe united. An affair of jealouſy, a fe- 
male diſpute, reinſtated it in all it's glory. 


Queen Ann, of England, loved the dutcheſs of 


Marlborough to ſo great a degree, as to ſacrifice 
even her own will to her's. The dutcheſs had 
the imprudence to àbuſe her influence; her ca- 
prices, nay her haughty airs tired the queen, 
who being accuſtomed to have a favourite, tur- 
ned her eyes on lady Maſham; her lady of the 


bed - chamber. The dutcheſs ſoon perceived it, 


and conſulting rather the gratification of her 
+ own humour, than good policy, dared to attempt 
the revenging herſelf on the queen, and to mor- 
tify her. One day, by an affected negligence, 
ſhe let fall a baſon of water upon the gown of 
lady Maſham in the preſence of the queen, with- 
out condeſcending to expreſs the leaſt concern · 
Another time, the appeared at: court in a pair of 


loves of a new taſte, and perceiving that they 


pleaſed the queen, ſhe affected to ſhew them about 
to all the courtiers, without complimenting che 
queen with them, who was ſo piqued at her be- 
 haviour, that | the reſolved to break entirely. with 

7. the 
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the dutcheſs; and carried her refentment ſo far 
s to ſeek the means of depriving her huſband 
the duke of Marlborough of the command of 
the armies. Ta accompliſty this the more effee- 
tually, ſhe reſolved to make peace with France; 
and gave the Engliſh to underſtand that they 
were in the wrong to ruin themſelves for the 
houſe of Auſtria: and wrote with her own hand 
to Louis XIV. that ſhe was diſpoſed to hearken 
to propoſitions of peace. He quickly ſent to a 
ſeoret agent, with whom ſhe ſtipulated the con- 
ditions of the treaty; and when the duke of 
Marlborough returned to London after the cam- 
paign, he was deprived of his dignities. In vain 
prince Eugene paſſed over to England to eſpouſe 
the intereſt of Marlborough: all the regard due 
to his rank and merit was paid him; but he did 
not ſucceed in any of his demands mug 
to the- duke. Hon den 0 10:89 . 8 1s SB 

"This, prince, in hopes of gaining freſh dkerels, 
returned alone to finiſn the war; notwithſtand- 
"ing the retreat of the 'Enplith, he allies had ſtill 
forces ſufficient to eruſn exhauſted France; but 
Marlborough was! not with them; und Villars 
commanded the French: the latter got the vic · 
tory at Denain; and the allies being throw into 

2 Wr were obliged 1 to accept of con- 
| "dition 
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ditions much leſs burthenſome to France than 
thoſe which they had rejected with diſdain a 

little while before. The duke of Anjou remain- 
ed peaceable poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Spain, 
with the title of Phillip V. and Lille, Aire, 
France. The emperor refuſing to enter into any 
negoriation continued the war, received ſome 
freſh checks from the French under marſhal Mil- 
lars; and after having loſt all the advantages he 
had gained, and hewn that the houſe of Auſtria, 
without ther aſſiſtanoe was not able to oppoſe 
r of — confented to a:ptace. 
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1 HE death of Charles VI. the laſt prince 
„of the houſe of Auſtria, was, A ſignal 
which occaſioned all Europe to take arms. 
France 
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France cauſed the duke of Bavaria to be pro- 
claimed emperor, with the name of Charles VII. 
and the remains of the houſe of Auſtria, attack 


ed by France, Bavaria, Prufſia, and Saxony, 
were threatened with total ruin. The queen of 
Hungary, abandoned by her allies, ſaw her ene- 
mies at the gates of Vienna. Her fortitude was 
her only reſource; and the danger which mena- 
ced her, ſerved but to ſhew her greatneſs, She 
ſpirited up George H. king of England, who 
gave her powerful aſſiſtance. Sardinia, Holland, 
and even Ruſſia declared for her. Her misfor- 
tunes and her virtues gained” her che hearts of 
the Hungatians, who had been always rebellious 
to her anceſtors; they 260k ap arms only in her 
defence. They oppoſed the French in Germany 
in Italy, and in Flanders. The French were 
worſted at ea, and their marine ruined. - Lewis 
XV. having the fame enemies to contend. with 
as his great grand- -farher had, headed his: troops, 
and was | yitorious, | 
© The republic of Genda Who W. the war 
brought to their gates; put themſelves under the 
protection of France; but the French having 
received many checks in Italy, were obliged to 
retire under Placentia.” The king of Sardinfa 
Uhek entered the i of the republic, and 
| I. * men 
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levied heavy contributions. In vain the combi- 
ned forces of France and Spain endeavoured to 

cover the ſtate of Genoa, the army of the queen 
of Hungary, united with that of the king of 
eee forced them to retire. The Auſtrians 
under the command of the marquis de Botta; 
advanced towards Genoa, ſeized ſeveral poſts, 
and among other, Bochetta, which had Neun 
- always deemed impregnable. 

The Genoeſe were thrown into ſuch a con- 
1 that they could not even think of 
the means of defending themſelves, and the fear 
- of misfortunes precipitated them into misfortunes, 
They deputed four ſenators to go and demand, 
with ſubmiſſion, of the Auſtrian general what 
was his pleaſure. He received them politely; 
+ and it was agreed that they ſhould the next morn- 

ing deliver up the gates of the city of Genoa to 
the queen's forces; that the garriſon ſhould be 
. Priſoners of war; that all the French, Spaniards, 
and Neopolitans, who were in the city or ſub- 
- burbs, ſhould be given up to the Auſtrians, and 
- likewiſe all the artillery and ammunition of war 
in the city; that the doge and fix ſenators ſhould 
in the ſpace of a month repair to Vienna, and 
{ aſk pardon of the queen for their paſt tranſgreſſi- 
D and that ur immediately pay fifty 
b 4 thouſand 
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thouſand Genovines (which are about four hun- 
dred thouſand French pounds) until the contri-' 
butions ſhould be ſettled. In execution of this 
treaty, general Nadaſti preſented himſelf before 
Genea, at the head of the advanced guard of 
the Auſtrian army, the gates were ſurrendered 
to him, and the republic ſet about performing 
the other conditions, hard as they were. 

If the Genoeſe had taken advantage of the 
indiſcretion of the enemy, the Auſtrian army 
would have been deſtroyed. The latter was im- 
prudently encamped at Porto Decimo, in the bed 
of the ſervia which was then dry. In the night 
between ten and eleven o'clock, much rain fell, 
which deſcending in torrents from the neigh- 
bouring eminencies, filled the bed of the river 
in an inftant, and carrying all before it, men, 
tents, and baggage, put the whole army in confu« 
ſion. . By this accident. above one thouſand men 
periſhed; and if the Gendeſe had attacked the 
Auſtrians at that junRure they might have deſtroy- 
ed every man of them. But che republic were in 


hopes that their ſubmiſſion and fidelity, would en- 

title them to ſome regard on the part of the Hun- 
garians. But they were deceived; for the enemy 
thought of nothing but cruſhing them. They 
demanded a contribution of four hundred millions, 
of 
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of Which one third was» to be paid down, and 
the reſt at the end of the Month. In vain the 
ſenate remonſtrated ; they were obliged to pay 
the firſt third part immediately; and the queen 
of Hungary wanted them to cloath her troops, 
and reſtore to her her Jewels, on which they had 
ſome years before advanced a conſiderable loan, 
Te Genoeſe, quite diſconſolate, preferred their 
complaints to the Dutch and the Engliſh ; but 
all in vain. They were conſidered as victims 
doomed to be ſacrikced, The ſecond payment of 
a third of the contribution of twenty-four milli · 
ons was demanded. | 

The public reſources were exhauſted, the fil- 
yer plate of the churches was melted far coining ; 
And the property of private perſons was forced 
| from them. To the grievance of general con- 
| tributions were added the vexations occaſion- 
ed by the Auſtrian officers, and the depredations 
of the ſoldiery. The Genoeſe were in the moſt 
extreme diſtreſs, and none were affected by their 
misfortunes except the Pope; and he granted 
them a jubilee of fifteen. days. ; 
I be queen being victorious in Italy, determi- 
ned to carry the war into Provence, and com- 
manded general Brown to, march thither. The 
marquis de Botta had orders to tranſport the 
- artillery 
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artillory/-of Genoa to the army which was 
geſtined for the expedition againſt Provenes ; 
aecordingly twelve of the largeſi pieces of can- 
non in the city with ſome mortars, began to be 
removed; the Genoeſe themſelves being obliged 

to afũſt in drawing them. The fifth of Decem- 
ber 1746. the carriages of one of the mortars 
which was drawing through a narrow ſtreets» 
broke, and the embarraſſment which this acci- 
dent occaſioned having drawn together a number 
of people, an Auſtrian officer ſtruck with his 
cane a Genoeſe who was dilatory in his labour. 
The republican exaſperated at this outrage drew 
his knife and ſtabbed the officer in the fide, 
This bold action awakened the courage of the 
Genoeſe: they aſſembled together, broke open 
the armourers' ſhops, demoliſhed the gate of the 
arſenal, and of the powder magazines, and bes 
coming ſoldiers through deſpair, they fel] on the 


Auſtrians, made terrible havock among them, 


and drove the reſt out of the city. The Pea- 
ſants came to the relief of the citizens, and 
having joined them, drove the enemy entirely 
from the ſtate of Genoa. 

The Genoeſe celebrated with great rejoicings 
the recovery of their liberty : They conducted 
with great ſolemnity, through the principal 

ſtreets 


1 
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Kreets of the city, the mortar which had occa-. 
ſioned this revolution. The Auſtrian army deſ- 
tined for the expedition againſt Provence, march- 
ed to, and blocked up Genoa ; but France ſent 
them them ſuccours. The duke de Richlieu 
faved the republic, and the ſenate erected a ſta- 
tue in honour of him. 

t. 
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